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Unions' goal: King-size featherbeds 
Get rid of that run-down feeling 
How business helps customers 



Total, tailored environmental <mi- 
iroi: that's tlic ideal goal m interior 
spare planning today. The basic 
elenirrm lighting, air distribution, 
noise control, lire protection. ap- 
pearance. 

M<jre snd more, people are realis- 
ing iliai • I ■ r ictlu^ k i -on!] iIhiuiim 
I.Ktur to ihta ideal environment. Bin 
what isn't so uh virus is that tlic ceil- 
me, could— and prohahh ■•h' ■ 1 1 1 ' I — Ije 
die t/iajoi t Lintriuiitiii[4 laed <i 

One wa\ m meet iJiir goal: pick a 
good system for each of the environ- 
mental conn "J liuutiom and pull 
tiirtti together- But alivivs. some 
vuriln: i- inheroai in ilm approach - 
Either in |ter|onnaiHe. Or in appear- 
ance, Or both. 

That'* what the l.uminaire Ceiling 
System is all abom. The functions 
came first, Thrn the system— a single, 
good-looLing. casvl-MIM.ilt pai Lagi 
to house them all. Not only i* each 




* p*alt Hi 1l<« MpmuitH Sl> (U(i riom on* In 
ihi -.hc(ii> nt nu. no moiclMiidiii iiMCrpt 'n» 
nctiuotflit "i0tcull"J i*n nimmnii Dn aniir 
in| llm cwllinai idl »Lft»l»:1| >rll>nl in mohon 
far IWWl'nf rtii/fR rJirf in NHinf cddiaIi jtlac 
Lufli art rnidi it pall tuttn» »!♦■■' rcnum, 
■LlomjliLilly chxr|tO. and {onvnuihcitEd to uadir 
nmuitd itarifi irti lru>» l»d hi (alMdwi 
wnppiil, nujnb«T*d and muvail by conwrioi In 
BiH>nt mi Imuwilien liki IkuT SMn Hit 



function jtert'omicd better this way, 
the potential ci or loin ies art* mam 

Take illumination. With com i n 
i inn a I ceiling, you have several 
(hoiies I "i nutiitui:, strip hxLiirc*- 
eflittem, but gl.m and (ai from at 
tractive. Or recessed unit*— better 
looking and less glary, bin not nearly 
a* cfltrieni mi economical, These ex- 

.iiiijiks typify the iicrifieei yo ake 

witli <nnv«ntional lighting systems. 

With Luminaire, ynu get up to 
llircc tithe* more leilei live -.iirliin- 



at mind eac h lump than with rented 
unirv So whatcvvi amount of light 

)< • l-ii an f ilchvci <■ n Willi 

tewet lamps. And thai nieatis lowei 
ininal lamp t<wts. lowcl iL-pluceineni 
costs, fewer dollars speni on dec- 
tririiy, And since Luruiiiaire's lamp*, 
ate lucked up into its V-shaped 
modulo, you get ummially comfort- 
able lighting No harsh glare. No 
dim tacting shadow*. 

As iui distribution, noise cbtt- 
trnt, lire protection, and design ad- 
vantage*, each l.uminairc I murium 
Wofki hand in Hand with v\iw mlin 
to do (lie very best job possible. All 
the detail* are in our Iwoklet "'How 
to pel more tiselul Utotlt oiti of a 
ceiling , ain! sav rnoni'^ doing ii." 
VViiic for il. AnrtifUrong. 4207 Mer- 
■ .uilile Nun !. I ivict. I'a. I7<i(M. 

CEILING SYSTEMS 8V 

Armstrong 



MEEl trIE COAtlJttANtCEiliNG: 




Get your phone number up there where people can see it 



On letterheads, brochures, purchase orders. Invoices and tn your advertising. 
Long Distance calling is the fast, efficient way to got things done . . . initiate 
and coordinate action, make sales, and place orders. Moke it easy for thai 
"Important somebody" to call, Put your phone number where people will see 
It. (And dnii'' target your area code.) 
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WASHINGTON: A LOOK AHEAD 

Here's a rundown on what kind of Congress this one seems 
/O to be and what kind of legislation it is now likely to approve 

executive trends: Raiding the executive suite 

Colleges go off campus to recruit top business directors; 
profit-sharing grows; does it pay to be a rolling stone? 

Washington MOOD: What candidates must sense 

Presidential aspirants, gearing up for big 1968 campaign, 

*~fol<yL&uj mmi ^ out ^ lst what lssues wi " P ay off on election day 
23 STATE ©4 THE NATION; Melting pot has melted 

Did Fidel Castro do his Caribbean neight>ors a favor when 
he pulled down the sugar cane curtain and Cuba wont Red? 
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RIGHT OR WRONG: Safety still up to people 

Federal auto safety regulations, spawned in atmosphere of 
jr^,-^. ' politics, prove that the auto is not the real villain after all 

Why young radicals zero In on business 

American corporate enterprise influence in shaping 

* J tT[tojdU^- L pu ^ c ^ chief targets of new left youth movement 

How business helps customers 

Little noticed in political hoopla over consumers is how 
* much business is doing to educate and to inform the buypr 

Unions' new goal: King-size featherbeds 

If you feel organized loafing is bad now. think what it would 

. 4j " be like if masses of wage earners got what unions now want 
*&^&Oa<>& $8. fan U, 
He helps the poor help themselves 

A remarkable churchman joins forces with industry to give 

training, jobs and self-respect to disadvantaged Negroes 
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Uncle Sam's brainwashing machine 

Government has army of public relations pitchmen peddling 
~ , " evei*ything from Presidential image to tips on raising kids 

BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 

News twists in nuts ami bolts; more leisure opens markets 
(AJg>qJu« 2cs!z ^I^^^^^P^^kaeking t0 bring home more bacon 

Living It' up In Washington 

Political figui*es sport turtle necks and dinner jackets to 
n - plunge into Washington .social swirl gone mad over mods 

Strange fellows, those American executives 

Thai businessman adjusts to lift' with American exmuives 
but savsjt takes strops constitution, understandi ml f spouse 

LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: Making technology serve 

Dr. Simon Ramo of TRW Inc., already an elder statesman 
n in the world of electronics, looks to future with confidence 

In spite of everything.., business will pick up 

Worries still persist, but latest Nation's Business survey 
^_shows top executives now more optimistic for rest of "67 

Get rid of that run-down feeling 

You can stop being bushed at the end of the day simply by 
/"V y taking-maximum advantage,of vour "natural hsh uv eveli*" 

How we manage our money 

The United States monetary system and what makes it tick; 
>V (7 / ParWlII of the economic series your employees should read 

THE NEW generation: Students flunking capitalism? 

N'nwlisi Ayn Kami wonders if it's not titan foe American 
-J> business community to question how it supports colleges 

V/92 Fair-weather friends 

Now that business has dipped, where are those unions that 
screamed to share in the profits trend when il was rising? 
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Move it, 
lift it, 
load it, 
dig it, 
mow it, 
build it up, 
or tear 
it down 



Nobody offers as many man-savers 



Would you spend 55 horsepower on a routine landscap- 
ing job? Nnt usually. 

Would you do production loading with 28 hp? Not usually. 

Nor would you mow with 45 hp. use a backhoe with 13 hp, 
or spend big power on a light blade 

But whatever the main work yoj want from a tractor, yau 
do usually have 3 very specriic horsepower need, don't you? 

that's the verySJmplE reason International Harvester makes 
2fJ different tractors— to fit every possible horsepower need. 

Nobody else in the world can say that. 

Tractors? With International you get your choira of 28 
models from 7 1 □ 1 28 horsepower, 

You can pick from twelve different fork lifts, up to 23 Teat, 
Thirteen different dirt-moving attachments Sit leaden. 
Three backhrres Every kind of mower from flail to cuttsr- 
bar Plus snow removal equipment Yes. and severe! doz- 
en other attachments for socialized jobs. 

And every rig— btg. little or in between— is backed by the 
experience gained from 4 million earlier IH tractors. 

Make sure your IH dealer knows exactly what you need on 
your job. He's the one man who can make sure you get ft. 




12-hp Cub Cadet with hydrostatic drive 
and 4$f rotary mower. 




INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

The people who bring you the machines that work 



and money-savers as INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER! 




We can help 
protect your 

business from 
financial storm. 




Business outlook bright and sunny? 

But what if your partner, a company principal 
or key man suddenly died? We can help chase 
that dark cfoud. Through business insurance, 
with your company as beneficiary. Insurance 
that guarantees cash to help see you through. 

We've helped many a business, big and 
small, to weather the storm. Our credentials: 
Experience (122 years of it). Dependability (ask 
our policy owners). And the economic strength 



of one of the world's largest corporations. 

Our Agents have the knowledge and the 
knack of diagnosing just what kind of business 
insurance you need for full financial protection. 
Talk to your New York Life Agent soon. Don't 
wait for a rainy day. 



New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York. N,Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities. Pension Plans 
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WASHINGTON: A LOOK AHEAD 




Now, after six months, what hind at 

Congress Is this anyway? 

What kind of laws will it pass? 

Certainly little has been done so far. They've 
okayed plenty of money for defense, brushed 
up the draft law and restored the investment 
tax credit. But thats about it. 

What about all the fightable issues? Demo 
crats' promises? The Republicans' construe 
tive alternatives?— "obstructive alternatives, " 
(he Demos call them. 




It's first and foremost a frustrated Congress 
Seemingly uncontrollable war continues in Viet 
Nam and turmoil still troubles the Middle East. 
Lawmakers don't know what the demands will 
be in money or any other terms. But they're 
not enough concerned to roll back the wave of 
new social legislation passed in last Congress, 
even though some are sure they went too far, 
spent too much. 

They're worried about which W3y the econo- 
my is turning, if inflation is back, if money will 
get tighter, if crime in streets can be stopped, 
if taxes should be hiked, it any of the mass of 
legislation they've passed is really doing much 
good or really can be made to work on long 
puppet strings from Washington 

They feel confused, a lack of control as if 
they're adrift without a paddle. But they don't 
want to rock the boat 

Lawmakers are rightfully concerned over 
their Image, too, feel like hanging their heads 
about the ethics gap in Congress. 

"Everybody's voting his own district in the 
House," complains one White House aide. 
They're strictly looking out for themselves. 

Gingerly approach so far doesn't mean legis- 
lative mill has stopped turning. Politics still 
courses through Congressional veins. 

This isn't always best for business, which 
pays for most of the bills. And things could 



get very costly before Congress leaves Wash 
ington this year 

Here's a rundown of major legislation still 
to come: 

Higher taxes— Tax increases pain Congress. 
But if Johnson drapes a tax hike in the Ameri- 
can flag, and calls it a war tax, it will go 
through -an individual and corporate boost- 
It will be argued that tax boost is needed also 
to stem red ink in the budget, fight inflation, 
avoid higher interest rates. But to most law 
makers it could only be sold as a war tax. 

Social seturity-Deimitrjly increases in 
benefits and taxes to pass this year. First the 
House version— mild compared to what Senate 
will come up with If politics prevails, final 
compromise law could look something flke this: 
Boosts of 13 per cent or higher average in 
payments, a payroll tax hike eventually to go 
to five per cent each from worker and company 
on new wage base of $7,800 Medicare changes 
to make it easier for patients and maybe new 
coverage for disabled of any age. If medicate 
coverage is broadened, tax of 0.5% each on 
employer and employee would also have to rise. 

Credit rate— So called truth in lending leg- 
islation would rule what you tell customers about 
cost of instalment purchases, loans and revolv 
ing credit accounts in both dollars and annual 
percentage rate charged, even though plenty 
ol state laws already on the books. Too com- 
plicated and costly for retailers, lenders, it never 
got anywhere. But now Sen, Proxmrre's mea- 
sure would require only "approximate" credit 
rate. Looks as if it will pass Senate, maybe go 
through the House, too. this year, unless busi- 
ness can show its harm to our economy. 

Consumer protection -Besides the credit rate 
bill, other proposals supposedly to guard con- 
sumers have been dumped into Congressional 
hopper at great rate. It's politics. Only so- 
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called consumer safety laws foreseen as pass- 
ing this session are measure to set up National 
Commission on Product Safety and one to 
tighten rules for flammable fabrics. 

Crime control— It's a gut issue for everybody. 
A tough bill, an expensive one— maybe climb 
tog to $1 billion a year— will likely pass. Maybe 
more than one law. But result could cut busi- 
ness losses, enlarge markets for anti crime 
equipment. 

Financing electric co ops-Oanger seems over 
Shis year for legislation to expand the financing 
ol Rural Electrification Administration co ops. 
REA co-ops. which get two per cent loans a! 
ready, wanted more access to the kitty. But 
restrictions put on bill involving generating fa 
cilrties turned them against it. Now nobody 
embraces the bill. 

Interstate taxation- Proposal to help business 
operating in more than one state with problems 
of overlapping taxes will probably not get 
through this year. 

Postal costs— Despite iong hearings, rate 
raises probably will be rammed through by 
deficit-troubled White House near last of this 
session. 

Pollution— Everybody is against pollution. 
Problem is it's a by product of progress, an in- 
dustrialized, motorized society. Another prob- 
lem: How much is too much? Liveliest issue 
is measure to set limits for air pollution Ad 



ministration wants nationwide standards, power 
for cease and desist orders for industries such 
as steel, coal, paper, others, thousand dollar 
a day fines. Senate Committee Chairman Ran- 
dolph from coal -producing West Virginia, wants 
and will likely get state standards, more rea 
sonable legislation House may tone it down 
stilt more. Fmal passage probably not until 
election year '68. Business meaniime may 
have solved much pollution with ingenious pro 
cesses now under development. If Congress will 
only give it time. 

Labor legislation -Measure to legalize sec 
ondary boycotts in building industry is bogging 
down. Known as common situs picketing, il 
would let employees striking a subcontractor 
shut down whole construction site. Most Con- 
gressmen now against adding another weapon 
to arsenal unions have already. Business 
helped them see the light. No wide-ranging 
antistrike legislation is in sight, however Ad 
ministration still tiptoes around this one. Con- 
gress, sidesteps, too. Can't make labor too 
mad with election next year. 

Patents— Major overhaul of patent law is in 
progress. Big issue is over whether inventor 
who is first to invent should get patent— as 
now — or man who is first to file. It probably 
won't pass this year. Likely next session. 

Civil rights— Some legislation could pass as 
part of an anti riot bill 



MIDDLE EAST: A LOOK AHEAD 



The hands of conservative Atabic leaders who 
put their trust in free enterprise and good re- 
lations with the West, instead of socialism and 
ties with the Soviet bloc, have been immeasur 
3bly strengthened by the Israeli victory over 
Gamaf Abdel Nasser. 

This is the judgment of Associate Editor 
Sterling G Slappey who has just returned from 
the Middle East. 

The newly strengthened leaders are King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia who for years has been 
the sworn enemy of Nasser; President Habib 
Bourguiba of Tunisia against whom Nasser has 
plotted; King Hassan II of Morocco- 
Future positions are less assured for King Hus- 
sein of Jordan and King Idris of Libya who cast 
thetr lot with Nasser. Their rabid Arab followers 



forced them 10 side with Nasser although they 
did not personally wish to. Nasser led them 
down the garden path just as he did the leaders 
of Lebanon, Algeria, Sudan, Syna, Iraq and some 
of the princely states along the Persian Gull. 

But Nasser had to try to defeat Israel or see 
his position as top Arab leader wither away. 

He was hated by many other Arab leaders with 
an intensrty only slightly less than their dis- 
like of the Israelis. For example. King Faisal 
had contracted with the British tor an expen 
sive defense system including missiles, They 
were aimed against Nasser-not against the 
Israelis. 1.000 miles to the north. 

Many Arabs are secretly elated that Nasser 
was nailed to the Nile. So are many other free 
world leaders. 
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The container that won 
the West, the East, 
and The President's 
E Award. 




The West was Europe, 
The East was Japan, 

And the President's "E" award was 
for the help our Flexi-Vans gave U.S. 
manufacturers in cutting costs, time 
delays and pilferage when exporting 
to either destination. 

What is a FlexiVan? 

Stated simply, it's a huge container 
that travels over road, rail, and water. 

It can be used to ship almost any- 
thing, almost anywhere. And tt offers 
these unique advantages: 

A sharp reduction in loss, damage 
and pilferage. Al most total elimination 
of costly export packing. Greatly re 
duced warehouse, inventory and in- 
vestment costs. And, most important 
of all, a reduction of almost 50% in 
transit time, 

Flexi-Van was pioneered and devel 
oped by New York Central. It's a good 
example of how a modern, progres- 
sive railroad can makea vital contribu 
tion to America's trade at home and 
abroad. 

So if you ship overseas or domesti 
cally, we ca n be of help.To f i nd out how, 
call Don Werbv, Director Flexi-Van 
Sales, 2 1 2-340-2947. Or call your loca I 
New York Central Freight Sales Office. 

Who knows 7 As well as helping you 
win orders at home and overseas, we 
might even be able to help you win an 
"E r award of your own. 



Business opinion: 



Injustice 
to business 



To tkt: Editor: 

1 glanced over Hubert Kennedy's 
feature article, "Government injus- 
tice to Business" |June|, and dis- 
covered it*5 just h lot fit word*, 

I'm fturprlj*d that Nation's 
Bt'stNWsS, representing huNineas 
ocuthes. would even publish an ar- 
ticle of this sort. 

I think most business firms con- 
aider him host ilf to hiunneas. 

His recurd as Attorney (letieral 
certainly demoitsl rated It, m has hi* 
record so far e» a United State* 
Senator. 

& N- U.ONTANYB 
(j4reihh<r*a(u£iuipyr, Jar. 

Congressional com ment 

77* the Editor; 

NATION'S BVAJNES8 Is to be com- 
mended for "How Your Tax Money 
i» Wasted" |May]. 

You have done an able job of 
highlighting waste in trw executive 
departments and agencies. 

But I And tittle attention given to 
remedial action by the President or 
f.'ongrev. 

tf your reader* could direct their 
attention to sum? of the suggestions 
which have been made to cut un- 
necessary spending and mismanage- 
ment, perhaps they could urge ap- 
propriate action on the part of 
Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN JACKSON E. BEITS 

Klfftitlj Diru it t. Olilo 



Wot Westinghouse 

Tn tim Editor: 

The June issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness carries g totally inaccurate 
statement damaging to the Weating- 
hnuse Electric Corporation. 

In tin article rallott "Hnv KU.imI 
Should Congress Be'.'", It is -Mated 
a* fact that two former buyers fur 
Weatinghaiu* were chiirged with 
violating n ' ttW prohibiting thi< giv- 
ing vr receiving of gifts among 
holders of government contract*. 
The buyer* referred to were not 
connected with W*H»iinghoiise. 

DAL& XCgEATTBta 

WmUnuhouw El*rlrtr «'.,r T . 
f" it r >hur«li. Pn 

Editor'* Xiitr: Mr, MeFeatttr* in 
riitiirlii nn it <rt. Nation's Business 

rfffn't* tltr rirnr, u:lurii frijji bn»r4 
on ait inairfaet pfi'Hjt ri'futrt. 

When Ho miscalculates 

Tn tin- Editor: 

Let's kt!L>p Alden Synher busy 
with mure excellent writing on Viet 
Nam, such on "Of (jiusshoppe .re, 
Hound Bobby" | May |- 

( :i fortunately. Bobby. Sehlesin- 
ger. Sens. Ilarikc. Clark, et «!., are 
nolubnul to he dissuaded I'mm their 
current position by what they read 
in Nation's Business. Only Ho 
am accomplish that- 
One day Hu will make a serious 
mifK.'ulunL.tM'ji I hut .-"imehow svl 11 
bring his dirty war home to all 
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AmfTiwiriP. Then the dissenters will 
awaken, as they have before, to 
the fact that this is part of the 
struggle for our survived. 

WIN KNIGHT 
Mnonirlnif Dlrifcldr 

FmnhytMUilji Hleliwny InftirniitttfllD AS- 

KKilaUoti 

Km mliurff , Pli. 

Who bears the- brunt? 

To tht Editor; 

Y«tr article, "Open Letter to 
Betty Furness" [May), ts excellent, 

IIi.'.'.cvit'. ynii Kuy "considering 
tin i.ifl that thf H"KTtuneji? pi-upy 
up the prices of so many farm prod- 
ucta, it's n wunder prices aren't 
higher than they lire." 

This implies that producer* of 
ffj'id and fiber tire nhfjiining high 
price* for thuir products because of 
favorable government action, and 
that the nonfarm business element 
has accomplished thn magic neces- 
sary to keep pricuii low. 

As a matter of fact, the processor!) 
aiul distributors nre still making 
about the aume profit margins that 
they have in the past, tvhile the 

mic returns to the agricultural 

priaiiicera nf food and fiber have 
Wseuvd significantly. 

Your efforts ta orient Mm Hetty 
Purntsa are it step in the right di- 

recti on, 

V. CLYDE LAMBERT 

Viy\t\t L llanrh 
\l. rrifilil*. Ti-un, 

Farmers' share down 

To the Editor: 

"Open Letter to Betty Fumeon" 
1'i'i'lainJy iixploiits 1.1k- myth that 
I'mni rctiulerH and \>vw essoin an.- 
fi'>jimi.*ib|f for higher fot»d ctwta. 

B0W«Vfr, we were disappointed 
thut the letter more or less implied 
that, farmers are reaping the profits. 

In must instances, farmers receive 
less far their products today than 
they did In to ta years ago. 

The farmer** share of the food 
iliiH.,1- in was only 10 centB 

i i.mpured with 17 cents in 1D52, 

Higher labor custs and costs add- 
i+d in da' prejjaral ion ,if rutivenience 
foods appear to be the principal 
causes of higher food costs. 

O. W . KILLEktrf 
I-; (rculiyi Vt«i Prnwul^ut 
Counrll c\t Calirnviiia c:niw»r* 
Sun FrauciMM. (Mil. 

Based on rights 

To tilt Editor; 

Your series on the American free 
enterprise economy is n laudable 
educational effort. Yet you se«m 
apologetic by implying that many 
systems are feasible, but that the 
free capitalistic system Is more 
productive than a statist system. 

However, productiveness jsji cun- 
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Business opinion; 



Get it 
out of your 
system 
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If keypunching is a major bot- 
tleneck in the smooth flow of 
data through your company, 
get it out of your system. 

That's what the Oilwell Divi- 
sion of U.S. Steel dtd. With a 
little help from Friden. 

Before Oilwell's computer 
could prepare an invoice, every 
branch office sales order had 
to be mailed to the home office 
for coding and keypunching. 

The whole routine took a full 
week. FLEXOWRITER* auto- 
matic writing machine by 
Friden now does it i n two days ! 
One machine was ir> 
stalled in each o. 
Oilwell's 85 
branch offices. 
Now the original 
order is typed 




with the help of edge-punched 
cards. Because these cards 
contain 90% of the data typed 
on the order, 90% of the fin- 
ished order is automatically 
error free. 

While the machine types 
out a priced order, it produces 
a punched tape containing all 
invoice information. The home 
office computer reads this tape 
directly and invoices are mail- 
ed within 48 hours of the sale. 

Find out how little it will 
cost to get keypunching out of 
your system. Call your nearest 
Friden office. Or write 
i Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif. 
94577. Sales and 
service through- 
out the world. 

Friden 

niv/isk-jN <jf SINGER 



sequence df a free economy, not [is 
moral justification. 

"Mixing bits of capitalism with 
"•. .Lliflm" U the result (if eunsid- 
ering capitalism to be practical, but 
socialism to be mend. 

l,uisM'V--f;iin j , ,»pil.uli.-ni i< 1 1 1- ■ 
only mural unit rational economic 
.■system, because it is the only sys- 
tem based on individual rights. 

RONALD K. WKMl'fcN. M.U- 

Also tax experts 

To tin- Editor: 

In ' Relax. It'a Only u Tax Audit" 
[May], author S. Theodore Reiner 
says: 

"It may be advisable to have a 
proferahmuJ adviser i lawyer or 
CPAf handle the 'tax J appeal/' 

It is difficult for us to understand 
how a former IRS attorney could 
fail to include EaroOed federal Tux 
Accountants when he wrote about 
professional advisers. 

They have the sumt rightH. ptiw- 
era, privileges and ethical duties ai 
lawyers or CP An who are qualified 
to represent taxpayers beTnre IRS. 

All nf our members have demon- 
strated their technical competence 
in the federaJ tax practice profes- 
sion by passing the written, com' 
prehensive Special Knrollment Ill- 
umination which is prepared by, 
kfivrn Ii> arid graded by IKS. 

S^YMOtlH A. KtSH, E.F.T+A. 
Ei'-eutiY* ftwrctftl'V 
ValSiitiul Aiuuriatluti ni Knr«]|i'il 
F>'0<im) Tbs Aftnuatanti 

Cliiraarn. m. 

That tricky formula 

Tii tin ftfifor: 

T find your quit on "What's Your 
Investor I,Q. ?" (June) very stimu- 
lating. 

However. I can't believe ilu' an- 
swer to Question No. 3— "One for- 
mula for determining a company's 
rate of return in to divide grim aaiea 
by net earnings."— is True, 

It' it were true, a company'* rate 
□f return would improve as net 
earning* decreased for any given 
level of gross sales. 

J. J. ratJliETTK, JK. 
Ablnicuni Fib 

Editor'* Sotn: NATION'S BUSINESS 
and that pthitr pillar nf /r«fi v.ntnr* 
jr rim. Hi i \'ru- Y'nf, Stock A.'.r- 
■ ■hn jif/r . Unity ti>'-ir hfuih in efttlm*. 

Tir tii (•■> innn- a in in i>n it a'. i nit, 
rntmn, nrt rartiinya ofituild h, di- 
vided by groan aalot. 

TUf aim ire r ti, Qitrntimt \'<>. J. ha 
printer!, xlnwlrl lie f'njjff. 
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IF YOU CAN ADDRESS A STATEMENT TO 
IRVING WYCHSTELLEBITZEITZ AGO OF 
1273 LAPENZOS STREET, OCHKALOOZOO, 
MISSISSIPPI 39534 IN 1.4 SECONDS 
WITHOUT MAKING A MISTAKE... 
YOU'RE A MACHINE. 




A Pirn ey-Bowes Add«M_ 
Primer costs about half as n9H 
as a good electric typewriter^ 

A PHney-Bowes Addresser^ 
Printer will address statements silt 
times as fast as a good typist on a 
good electric typewriter. 

Addresser-Printers don't make 
mistakes. Typists who type on good 
^ electric typewriters make mistai 

They're only human. 
flW Pit ney -Bowes Addrewr^ 

■ ciil»a» M«Ofi, Fallen, Se»1«. CaurT*rt 4 I 
» In»«ttn. M*i'et>»i»»rt. Fot Irftarmttlon; wrii» 
Inc., 1 ."1 1 7 Ctmbi Si 5!*rn1ors, 
CnnliKhcul WW 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 



• Colleges raid executive suite 

• Do rolling stones gather moss? 

• Cutting employees in on profits 



Business taxes 
in New York State 
are lower 
than you think 

What is a favorable tax situation? Firms 
about to relocate often consider only 
stats rases. But in man/ states you pay 
for vital services through a complex 
maze of local taxes, witch are often 
'ess flexible and predictable 

In New York State business tax col- 
lections have risen less than in any 
other state. Moreover, you can write 0" 
any r^ant or equipment In half the time 
allowed by federal law. Research and 
development facilities can be written 
off in just one year, 

NO PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX 

In many states personar property taxes 
exceed real property taxes. And these 
property taxes must t>e pa-'d each year, 
regardless of profit or loss. However, In 
New York State manufacturers pay no 
taxes on personal property, inventory, 
equipment or raw materials 

TWO STATES COMPARED 

Here's bow a manufacturer woo main- 
tains expensive production and re- 
search equipment would assess his tax 
bill tn New York and a neighboring 
competitive staje. 
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•SaSetf o-n capital 5tK." 



The neighboring state's taxes are inflex- 
ible and based primarily on real or per- 
sonal property including inventory. 
These stay the same, regardless of 
earnings In New York over 60% ol the 
taxes are flexible and based on profit. 
This prevents a heavy fax load in a lean 
year. 

FREE TAX BOOKLET 

Send for our free lax booklet. You'll see 
some of the reasons why 5.000 firms 
have moved into or expanded in New 
York State since 1958, Questions on 
any aspect of plant relocation or expan- 
der, a'e welcome and will be held in 
strict confidence, 

Write Commissioner Ronald B . Peter, 
son. State Dent of Commerce, Room 
289. 112 State St., Albany, N.Y. 12207- 
Or. yfiu prefer, contact us inrDugh 
any responsible third party, 

NEW YORK STATE . , . wbere It's our 
business to help your business grow, 
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College recruiting— 
3 two-way street 

Corporations hove long scoured 
campuses for budding ex*.< ut ives. 
Now colleges .ire combing corpora- 
tions for seasoned managers, 

Robert J. Keir, president, C.I.T. 
KHm-.'itioiml Buildings. Inc.. New 
York, rites a U. S. Offia» of Educa- 
tion study that beans out this trend 

Poll of more than 71 X J colleges and 
universities shows six out of 10 chief 
business officers, in accounting, pur- 
chasing, budgeting, maintenance, 
investments were hired from off- 
aim pus. Average salary at bigger 
private universities; $24,443. 

"This reverse recruiting," Mr. 
Kcir comments, "shows education 
recognizes (hat businessmen are per- 
fect ly capable of understanding the 
Boctul nnd political forces in which 
schools and colleges operate," 

Road map 

for rotting stones 

"How do I go about searching 
for a job? I haven't looked since 
college days." 

The query came from a top level 
executive. He'd worked for the 
umc big corporation IS years. 

Now. despite promotions, his job 
palled. Hi- was looking for k'wticr 
pastures. But like many seasoned 
executives, consultant WitU a m li. 
f>H££ULt. Norwnlk, Conn., notes, - R? 
didn't know how to go nbout it. 

In his pamphlet. "How to Look 
for a Job," he lists eight channels 
job-swiiching or job-hunting execu- 
tives cun lake including cold etBt, 
recruit iru: .iris, inli i.iiitrwekirs and 



search firms. Onr> of the most eft (it'- 
ll ve, most neglected. and most time- 
consuming, it says, is letter writ ins 
to potemial employers. He recom- 
mends initial mailing of 1,(XXJ. plus 
several hundred more u month. 

The pamphlet f$l) won't "tench 
qualified executives how m get a 
job"- :) sidling chore they know al- 
ready- only how to get an interview. 

The route 
to the top 

Job-hopping may cripple your 
career. 

The U'\i i'»ii usually eoes to I he 
mrm who stays put, a recent Ameri- 
can Institute of Manage men! survey 
indicates. AIM polled more than 
200 presidents from its list of excel- 
lently managed firms and found: 

Nearly half had spent their entire, 
career with same company. 

Seven out of 10 had never 
switched - or switched miU o 

If you stick with one firm, your 
chances of taking over the biggest 
desk in the executive suite are twice 
as good the rival who worked for 
(wo firms, six times better than the 
gypsy who worked for four, this sur- 
vey found. 

( '.Kild be ;i trend. 

Similar study ifi iUoO found only 
one third of company presidents 
had grown up wilh their firm Mure 
than half switched twice or of toner. 

Cutting them in 
on the action 

What does Signode Corp.. a 
small, Chicago steelmaker, have in 
common with Be;irs Roebuck, EjwI- 
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Let's talk about FAST CONSTRUCTION 
and the Armco Building System 



How long does it lake an Armco Dealer to erecl a big Armco Steel Building? 
When the client musf have il in a hurry? 

Avco Corporation gave their general contractor, Ruscon Construction 
Co.. Charleston, South Carolina, only 60 days lo erect a 400.000-square-foot 
manufacturing plant for its Lycoming Division at Charleston. Ruscon, in turn, 
gave lhe stoel building portion ol ihe projecl lo R-C Sleel Building Co-,, Inc.. 
Charleston's Armco Dealer. And R-C did the Job in jusl S3 days! 

Of course a\l Armco Buildings don'i have to go up ihis quickly. Bui the 
Avco Lycoming project is a fine example of the fast construction you get 
with the Armco Buifdmg System, whether you need a massive manufacturing 
plant or a smalt commercial facilily. 

It all begins with your Armco Buirding Dealer. Find him in the Yellow Pages 
under "Buildings— Metal," or write to Armco Steel Corporation, Metal Prod- 
ucts Division. Department M-937, P. O. Box 800, Middlelown, Ohio 45042, 




tyim, Q(»«u, Cdillio k Wolff, AulHCtLli-rjyinMTj-Punnm, .winner w: , Ifj.^r, Norm Orolinm CuluttHi. bum ctielliu 
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ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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Low-priced 
time clock 
helps small 
companies 
meet strict 
wage-hour law 
requirements 

Accurate time records and proof of compli- 
ance are mandatary for all companies sub- 
ject to the wage-hour law More anrj more 
companies are finding it pays to avoid wage- 
hour trouble with clock-stamped payroll time 
records. A bonus benefit is that resulting 
employee "spsrt for time discipline shows 
up in increased production! 

Lalhem leads the field with a deluie, fast- 
operating injj'inserling time recorder that 
provides error-free two-column payroll ac- 
counting for straight time and overtime. And 
Lathem makes time clocks feasible for com 
fames with as few as three employees with 
low-priced s^e printing models which may 
be used lor job time as well a* payroll time. 



I I ATHfM TIME RECORDER CnMPAHT 

t 2127 Mifletli Blvd. HW.JMIirrti. tin. 3032 S 

I Pitts* und m* eompl*t* Information nnd 

I prltK. also piyrsli lame card sarrplfs 



I RjrtM 

j Company, 



! Mitres. 



TIME RECORDERS 
PROGRAM TIMERS 
TIME STAMPS 
MICHKUI CtOCHS 
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EXECUTIVE Tl 

continued 

man Kodak, Procter k < ramble and 
lota of other giants? 

For one thing, a proflt-aharinf! 
plan. Some 130,000 U. 3. firms 
now cut. six million employees in on 
part of their profits. More find 
more are joining the parade, Wil 
liam J. Howell of Howell & Sislcr. 
Chicif!" consultants un incentive 
compensation. p«»in1>= out. 

Not just giants, but smalt compa- 
nies as well. 

Nearly one out of every four firms 
with 50 employees or more has some 
prufit-eharinji plan, ho notes. About 
250 more sign tip every week. 

And hundreds of linns with few- 
er than a dozen employees adopted 
profit-sharing plans in i iH66. 

The advantages to employ era: 

Better labor-management eooper- 
iition. 

Higher productivity and profits. 
Keener sense, on part of employ- 
ees, of owning a piece of the set ion 

How to make your secretary 
glad you're her boss 

Remember her birthday '.' 

Praise her hairdo? 

Go ape over her new dress ? 

Mifiht help. But Marilyn French, 
The Dnrtnell Corp., Chicago, III., 
has worked out some foolproof rules 
that will boost her morale and 
make her nmn' productive; 

• Dictate early In the day. It elim- 
inates last minute rush that maky* 
errors creep in. 

■ Jv.'t her smooth out your gram- 
matical lapses, and query your ob- 
scure, muttered remarks. 'llii* 
mijiht wive you real emharrasflment. 
to say nothing of costly misquotes. 

• If you like to rewrite what you 
dictated, let her do t» rough draft 
lirsl, It will save lime-consuinintf. 
nerve-racking, redo* of an error -free 
letter you've decided to edit. 

• Remember, it takes two hours to 
type up wh.it it took one hour 
to write down. This- includes rime 
to make earlMius. ,-heck ruimes and 
addresses, type envelopes, set enclo- 
sures, fill in gaps you left-and an- 
swer phones. 

Slimming down 
corporate bulge 

Coita up and profits down? 
Maybe it's time to trim fat 
But don't dn what one company 
president did. BFS Fsycholniiiral 
Associates, Inc.. New York manage- 
ment consultants, urge. In the 
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midst of .jj) economy drive, this top 
executive was cbuufTercd to work 
daily in a white Lincoln limousine. 
And before the drive ended, he 
headed South for four weeks of golf. 

BPS suggests- these rule* for pay- 
■ ill surgery thai v,un"i dent morale: 

Set a liood personal example. 

{'■Hf a i-ifli-. not a k1hi(i!ui1 Work 

on Bpecifie costs and expense*. 

Shun sacrifices like cancelling 
newer machinery lli-il might save 
'hoiisanrLi in costs 

Follow up. For example, post 
production savings daily cm bill- 
board rival- plant j*ute. 

Work closely with first-line Huper- 
vitiors. They'll keep you from ma k- 
injf boos-booft that hurt you at 
grass roots. 

A look at tomorrow's 
merchant prince 

Yesterday's grocer standing Iwv 
hind his counter (o wait on custom- 
ers— in today's mannger of a aelf- 
service suiiermorket 

Whut will tomorrow's merchant 
belike? 

He miiy not run a stare at nil. 
'IbuTa what Woodrow Wirsig, pres- 
ident of New York's Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, suggests. 

In (he year 2000. his cn-Hoau'M 
may call him on the video phone, 
look at hia merchandise via three- 
dtnieruiiouril color TV, and pay for 
their purchases through their bunk'H 
computer services, 

"You may know tonwrrow'ti eon* 
sumer only as a tiny electric im- 
pulse in your computer's simulation 
program," he saya. 

Moral fur executives: if you stand 
pat, nnd don't, foresee ehfingt?, you'll 
go the way of the buggy- whip muk- 
er. 

Welcome mat 
lor burglars 

Thieves as well aa dowager* and 
debutantes read tiie society en|. 
umns. 

fUirglan* are keenly interested in 
travel items that tell when you'll 
go nway and how long you'll In- 
none. That'* when your home i> 
easiest ti» mh 

Wo don't break the news of your 
cruise till yuu retiim. 

"How to Defend Yourself, Your 
Family inri Your Home," recently 
published by David McKay Co.. 
Inc., New York, pusses along that 
safely tip and others. 

The average American, it notes, 
runs the ri.sk of l*ing the victim of a 
serious crimt at leas I univ in his 
lifetime 
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It's not electrostatic 
It's not 100% automatic. 
It doesn't have a meter. 

So how come it saves Carling Brewing as much as $9,000 a year? 



Jn ihr utlicc of f Jtriinc Brewiiip (.!oMi|iai) * , Cleveland, 
Olim, 11 Vu l'i \ir\ i-^iii.i^i' ni <"<-|nr-i n i li 1 1 1 .<n • •.<'» i >>!-n -. m 
TJivy lit-ea K'orlllk C«V«lc«filc cojiicr nn pir.i. ■ i- • i J < 

maltfpltHsapy work n>p to !" i .it u lime) lira-am* 
ihe t.lovBU"*rt*, unltk<- ntlicr nipier*, mike* extra copies for lea 
thiin fC ttufc Hewitt: ihcy save lhnu*an>]> oj doUan a ytax. 



D^nptto o heavy wnrfc toad — tin hiflh *s copies a m>m rli — 

< "-arl i ri < !ii\uI<-jiiI<< oi.pitT k<'-p- hirrnn|j ilf-in out In iilh'i Jn\. 
[<- Iiu-h jIK - i 1 1 1 1 ■ I > - iJi--if:n li 1 1 • I biiili-in Kmiak i^iuliiv provide rw 
I'H'ti : I'M-itv li'.u mini' 1 

Sire htrw ill b- moiirslly p fieri f tlr-k-tn|i in|iir-i i iui iirinu -jmiis- 
and convridfiuM' in miv n.mjianv. Iisriii- or ■iiimli. I lied rh<* Vllin* 

fur jn!iirf»| Ko.Juk l'rrrt|»ri» di'aJi'i . 1 »i null njupun. 

Cw^' (0 A.Y/m rrT in lj<j r itrrtf/; J Owe to f/ir Koutil fuuH'ttm! 

Kodak Cavalcade copier. Only $395. 

J'p..-. ,)„..[. ,| In- .„•, p> r..,,> .,,.1 . ,, I' i ill'- -mi 




Kn>lnmn kmlnk 4 .«»ii|imn 

IWhetter, N.V. IMmU 

Q Seriii imp your frop n..tiUvi. 
"Toittl Office G«pying Effirieticy.'* 

□ I'ii lik.- u \tr-f .lrni->ii-lmlinii of 
thr KudaL CarnJcide ropier in my 
own iflTk'r. 
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WE CAN'T SOFTEN 
THE BUMPS... 

but Goodyear gives you The Workhorse — 
tough-job tire for pickup and delivery work, 



When you do pickup and delivery 
driving, there's one problem you 
keep running across. 
Bumps. 

That's where the Workhorse tire 
comes on strong. The triple-tem- 
pered nylon cord carcass shrugs off 
bruises and scrape;. 

This tire is built for the stop-and- 
go grind of pickup and delivery. 

In addition to triple-tempered 
nylon, the Workhorse hos Tufsyn, 
toughest rubber Goodyear ever 
used in tires. Has 1 4% deeper treod. 
Thicker undertread, too. Up to 17% 



wore rubber between the cord and 
the rood. The Workhorse delivers as 
much as 25% more mileage than 
tires used now in most pickup and 
delivery work. 

The Workhorse has stronger side- 
walls for extra load-carrying 
strength, Helps you haul more. In 
fewer trips. 

Workhorse prices start at obout 
$15.00.* When you need tires for 
your truck— tell them to mount the 
Workhorse. At your Goodyear 
Dealer s or Goodyear Service Store. 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 44316, 




Th« WotVhorvo lire olv»i you a choice of 

two tread deiigni RibirVpe for avar-fhe- 
rood ui« Extra-traction deiign far on and 
•off-! he-read me. 



COOD^YEAR 



*l5iw b.OU i 11. 0 ps. flitiiMi MiLftti*mll. hui ta.iB tailwir mid r«i miiF.rpciuhl. 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



What the winning 
candidate must sense 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



It's a long journey to a Presidential nominal ion, 
unci il can start in rtiariv different Ways and follow 

diverse path? 

Yt»flS!? before they made thoJr biff run at I he prize. 
John F. Kennedy and Barry M. Goldwater moved 
like old-fashioned drummers from county seat to 
county 9e.1t as snenkera at fund-raising dinners which 
other ;>!ir| better known infTiilH-e- nf fheir r^sjx j c) ivc 
parties Beame d . This* i.s pick -and -Hhov<-| work In ;nn 
birioua politicians, find it can pay rich dividends. 
When Kennedy and Goldwater later began to beat the 
bushes tor delegates) to the national conventions, 
they found many n grateful county chairman who re- 
memtiered nnd iwl In* inJlinTici> In help 

The journey hnd an areidcntal turning in lhi< cases 
««f Hurry S. Truman and Lyndon 13. Juhnson, both nf 
whom reached the 'While Hon*' ;ie Vir*- 1 'j-.-.id.-nt • 
through the death of Ihe President iind then moved 
on to the nomination in their own right. 

Another Vice President, Richard M. Nixon, was 
an almost automatic legatee of the G.O.P. mantle in 
19ti0 lifter Dwiijil h Ki.-.inhowi'T complete! hi- v-< 
nnd term. Adlui K Mti'Vuri.-oii m, ,1 t In T4* through the- 
overnor's mansion of Illinois, n route that was fuiuil- 
ii 1 nd well traveled in an earlier lime when handling 
the affairs of a big state was regarded as prime train- 
ing fur the Presidency. The stale house is returning 
Ui favor now ss a springboard to the While Hmwe. 

( tnee n man Ktarte the whei-U turning, hf mn>i opm 
a i.iiional headquarters office in Washington. It can 
hi' a modem -arite of rooms in the high-rent district, a 
forefront, or 11 small building convfrted to lure casual 
pussersby in from the street jis well us to serve as fl 
nerve center for it national operatiim. 

* • * 

Tlir Nixon iveadquar<en» exemplifies the latter: Jr 
in a narrow three atury structure that onor housed a 
savings and loan company, wedged in l»<twt>t<n a drv 
denning esljmli>;hirN-n! mikI 1 restaurant specializim; 



Mr. Limgor U the White tltmtv correspondent fbf 
The Chicago Daily News.. 



in German dittoes. It is scarcely mare than a block 
from the White House on 1'ennsylvitnin Av.-m.n-, and 
it has been pointed a spanking red, while and blue, 
and adorned with cheerful signs and some hugely 
bfown-up pictures of the smiling candidate with some 
Very Important People. m?T..iilk reeonnijturjle 
There also is the usual bevy of wholesome- looking 
young women and wrinuR- minded young men, Ctlt 
frnm an executive mold nnd trying hard to convey 
the impression ihat they were not born yesterday. M 

the CJllloW In politii'r li'Oil I. I" iiiUH 




Crime m the streets, cost 0/ college, Viet Nam are 
tvpica uppermost in (he nundu 0} many American*. 



All this has hapiMwd liefore Nixon himself has de- 
i-lnri'H his candidacy, just as Michigan Gov. George 
W Knnmey'A lieutenants haw fT|iened a Jets tudcrt- 
t.il unit- l« adi|iiarli-r« a few block* nw.-iy. rven though 
their man has not made an o/Hclul declaration either. 
It is one of tin anii.iMc ilcceptinnfe of American poli 
tics that n candidate stnrts running Ivard king before 
In- iH w-illine to confess that he is an active seeker of 
the nomination, Hoiiuk v si>> In' w:inii to find nut 
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if the people want him. and Nixon believes that an 
acute sense of timing is. an indispensable ingredient 
of i>olitfcaI success. 

In any event, both, men are off to a fast trot, with 
.1 headquarters rmd thi milking of mii nr^aniiuitinn. 
They're collecting money to nourish this embryonic 
effort. Hut the tough part of their journey ha- 
begin in earnest. 

In the end. they must come face to fact with the 
issues. Their almost certain opponent President 
•Johnson, has a record he can't escape; he has n new 
and direct encounter with the issues nearly every day. 
Knmney rmd Nixon, or other lurking potential candi- 
dates among Republican Senator* or governors 
i Charles Percy. Nelson Rockefeller, Ronald Reagan. 
Murk Hatfield, for example.) can afford to wait, to 
equivocate, to temporize— but only for so lone. 

It is impossible to predict with tiny assurance bow 
the Viet Nam wnr will cut in the campaign, and 
some Hi'puhlionuf now believe that the man best qiud- 
ifled to challenge the- President will hi' si dove, not n 
hawk or .-■ uuin who wants to de-escalate the fighting 
and concentrate his main efforts un achicvim: a ni>^<i- 
tiated peace. Nixon to date appears to be on the 
hawkish side, urging stronger and unrelenting mea- 
sures to end the w:ir. 

But the fnrmer Vice President also Is realistic 
enough In have fnrp.«een the prospect th.it .1 so-called 
"peace candidate" might be popular next year if the 
wnr casualties continue to mount and frustrations ac- 
cumulate il has Ix-come tin article of faith in truth 
parties that the communist leaders in Hanoi will hang 
on, no matter how hard they're hit. until sifter I he 
lfKiA eleetions. fn-«---iirTi.i]j| v in I be hti|x-' thai another 
President, might be c:mier to deal with than LB J. 

* • • 

As important us it now looms, Viet Nam will nut be 
the ratly issue in [&fi>» Issues ran tn tttunufartttred 
by skillful politicians or they can spring full-blown 
from events, In many ways, Romncy and Nixon csin 
pick and choose among them or sidestep them al- 
together in Hie pre-convention or pre-primary chore- 
ography. This i* niit true of the ambitious Senators 
who may be hoping for lightning to strike them in jj 
deadlock situation tit the G.O.P. convention 

"Wo Senators can't pussyfoot around the issues," 
one of them lamented not long ago; "we have to vote 
on them, take a stand. Romney or Nixon didn't have 
tu stand up and be counled on the consular treaty 
with the Russians', we did. And that taw brought n 
Hood i>f rami frnni people who want nothing to do with 
Mi^enw. It wilt i m ■ the- sairie i in other proposals fut 
promoting cooperation with the Russians and the 
Eastern European countries," 

The split between the conservative Republican 
leadership in ( 'onmp Senate Minority leader Ev 
errtt M. Dirksen rind his House counterpart, (ierald 
It. Ford-and moderates, such as the aforementioned 
Senator, was dramatically spotlighted when Dirksen 
and Ford i-quated uny trade or tariff concessions to 



Eastern European countries and the Soviet Union 
with "trading with the enemy." An lurr>> as those 
communist countries supply arms and equipment to 
the North Vietnamese, Dirksen and Ford declared, 
any dealing with iheru should be proscribed. 

Rornney ami Nixnn, who do not have to vote on 
East-West trade measures and the like, can bido 
I heir time, watching to see whether the issue of con- 
tacts with the East taken hold and develops as a point 
of contention next year. 



On the domestic side, potential issues of every de- 
scription riwri.it the attention of the candidates. They 
cover Ibe jLjreyt welfare issues, the i.-diTal role 111 ertu 
01 1 ion, air ■ nr| wafer pollution, relations with thf 
states, deficit upending, order in the city streets, civil 
rights, the lu.ittaKeitu-ji! of the economy. 

The non-Congressional eandidsdes can avoid these 
for n lime, bul as thr-y warm up their candidacies, 
the press will see to it that they net. an up port unity 
to express their views. And those views will go into 
the public's judgmetH. which will be reflected in the 
public opinion polk, which in turn will prove influen- 
tial in the choice of the nominee by the national 
convention. 

The leading candidates, Romncy and Nixon, will 
also be forced to take a position on the issues when 
they hit the primary trail. They eon hold their own 
in the Presidential primaries, or lie broken, before the 
convention opens. Some astute political observers 
have grieved over the fact that a promising candidate 
ran In- Mucked from the noriunatiiin by ihe vote- of 
hUi-h small states in cli-ctor;d terms a,s New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
We>i Virginia, but the f.ul is that (he man who 
establishes himself ns a winner in the primaries ha- a 
tremendous psychological advantage, not to mention 
a fair number of delegates, at the convention. A pri- 
mary loser on the other hand, rarely can recover. 

One of the h**ii inhumed political fX|x<rts in Wash- 
ington belinves that nnist modern candidates have 
not yet caught up with the vast chjinges in our so- 
ciety. The middle class hiiB widened and deepened, 
and 11 has little concern for the simple bread and bat- 
ter ispuntL of the Korlie-s and Fifties, he argues, Huh 
overwhelming .-iegment of the njition has*, three major 
concerns today. h>' contends.. Fir^t, they fret over tlie 
possibility that their Sons may In- tuiught up in the 
maw of the Vietnamese war and killed or seriously 
wounded. Second, they are deeply anxious about tn 
disorder and crime tn the nation's streets, Third, they 
wonder how I hey will pay f^r the college education of 
their children ■ It 1 national referendum were held 
on the proposal to grant a lax deduction to parents 
with kids in college, it would win by a landslide vote, 
this expert maintains. 1 

The candidate who accurately plumbs the real con- 
<ern* of the people, who sorts out the authentic 
issues from the spurious ones, and who boldly and 
clearly takes a position an (hem that is feasible and, 
idmve ail. l>Hievahle, that is the man best calculati"tl 
lo make the strongest challenge to the incumbent 
President, But it is a tricky course, full of hazards 
and heartaches, and only strung men survive it. 
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Get together with an Allstcte Agent, He'll be happy to see you at your convenience, aftnr hours cjt whenever you wish. 

Now get Allstate insurance 
designed to fit your business. 
(And save up to 20%.) 



Allstate, the company famous IV low rates, now 
offers a ttusiiieiiso\vner's "Package" Policy at. sub- 
stantial savings compared to what you might be 
paying Wjw for similar protection under separate 
policies from most other companies. 

This Allstate policy can give you protection 
against loss from lire and many other perils, pub' 
lie liability insurance, and coverage for many kinds 
of criminal acts. 

Your Allstate Agent can tailor this insur- 
ance under one policy to lit your particular 
operation. He ran eliminate dangerous gaps 




and expensive overlaps often occurring with sepa- 
rate policies. 

In the bargain, you get Altstate's prompt, fair 
claim service . . . from the industry's largest full- 
time, salaried claims stall. 

(.let the details about the Allstate Business- 
owner's "Package" Polity, and find out how much 
money it may save you. 

(.'on tar i vnur Jural Allstate Agent — at S^ars, 
or any Allstate office. Allstate Insurance 
Companies, Home Office— North brook, til. 

Sunnu» M»*m-knt fiat in « wrf ft* ImIu. t ' If i mm «»i <j«*iliiW» t« 
Hawaii. IJ,,v V 



You're in good hands with Allstate 

Founds*) by BMft 



Pollution Solution 



Water that's for drinking only. Bottled and 
delivered dear, spring- fresh, tasty. 

You always get a great drink nf water from 
an Oasis bnttk-d water cooler And you can 
have instant j^ins hut water for timosaving 
on-the-job coffee breaks, quick cups of choco- 
late, tea, even soup. 

Whatever you make or mis with bottled 
water tastes better. No chemical yetch, no 
mineral malodor, no secondhand taste. Just 
refreshing water like water used to be. 

The Oasis Hot 'N Cold, below, has a gen- 
erous refrigerated compartment. Cools a case 
of drink*, freezes 36 cubes, keeps snacks tasty 



fresh, Oasis bottled water motors «n anywhere 
there's electricity, no plumbing needed. 

Pick one of the 29 Oasis bottle or pressure 
models that's perfect for poshest office, brawn- 
iest plant or qunintest. kitchen. You'll get good 
things out of any Oasis*: Refreshment, Sav- 
ing*. Service. Because we put the quality in. 

Lnnk under water coolers in the Yellow 
Pages, or write for our booklet. 

OAS IS* WATER COOLERS 



(Murnrlfetuntig Company, Department 0- V 
265 North HomiUfrn flgm). Columbus, Ohio 
OntrieulKj m Canada fcy &. H. WqwJ 4, Company, Lim rnd 




O 1947 Ebco Mf« Co. 
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Where the melting pot has melted 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Turbulence throughout much of the world L* com 
hinin» with many jm.-hivf- I... 'J illrarjions 1<. j jr. k 
mote and develop the Caribbean area. And, curious- 
ly, the one serious trouble spot in these waters is 
advancing the welfare of neighboring islands. Quite 
unintentionally, Castro 1ms helped Ihem by turning 
Cuba communist. 

L'uiTtn Rim i is :i firmd Hills irnti.ili This .iRrjeol 

(urally rich inland, two thirds the -iiv.i of < Ytnneetieut, 
in iHioniing on vera I fnmb- It ritiu pioduces, for iln- 
American market, much of the sugar that used to come 
from Cuh:i- An it tourist attraction, offering exotic 
entertainment in tropical environment. Man Juan has 
completely displaced Havana. The tax and other ad- 
vantages of Puerto Hico's autonomous political status 
ore being increasingly utilized by many 1 1 ranches of 
American busirn's.s 

The result in that during the past decade increase 
in the island'^ per capita production has far out- 
stripped mainland growth. Rut there is still a ham 
distant - *"' to t?u The annual per capita income of thick 
]y populated Puerto Rioo is still slightly under $1,000, 
in' only 1 1 M>ii ; two rhirds lh.il oi Mississippi 

Puerto Ricans complain that in the 68 years since 
annexation from Spain their country has became too 
Americanized Cr-rtainly the seaside boulevards of 
San Juan now closely duplicate Miami Beach There 
id no longer any linguistic difficulty Tor lho.se who 
npmtlr only English. Yet the foreign flavor lingers on; 
in the picturesque old (own hack of F.I Morm. in tht' 
cuhiit-ftl life of the capital and throughout the smiling 
countrywide where the flag of Spain float. -d for alnuwl 
f. nir e.-nlorH 



A short hop to the cast of Puerto Rico lie the Virp n 
Islands, half of them Hnti&h. half purchased by the 
United States from Denmark during World War I 
In the.se islands Negroes outnumber those of Euro- 
pean oi Ami'rietin unces1ry b> four loom' ><■>. lur- -le 
fiftieth, jmniverjqiry of the transfer, thi.s year, it was 
the Danish H.il; thai was Hewn everywhere btttdd fhn 



Dr, MorUy is a Pulitzer Prize-winning formrr n«r* 
paper editor and cutlrgt? prt^idrnt. 



stars and stripes. This Scandinavian influence com- 
lanes with its free port stalus to make Charlotte 
Amalie, the little capital, n mecca for shoppers. And 
wh.il.- w.il.T is warn- rum is as, nhutulanl it* when 
Robert Louis Stevenson located his imaginary ''Trea- 
sure Island" in this locality. 

Curving east and south from the Virgins, "like a 
sober pointed at the Spanish Main." is ihe long vol- 
canic chain of the Leaser Antilles, mostly British hu( 
al.-n 'Mlii ,i French. Spanish imrl Ihjlch in>erluy on 

Ihe predominantly Negro population. Racial con- 
sciousness is completely absent in the large French 
island of Martinique, though in nearby Guadp loupe 




hirthpUice of Jonephinr on f/ie iilund n/ Martinique. 

troops have been called in this summer to suppress 
riots of allegedly communist inspiration. 

Politically three French islands are not colonies 
but are governed as departments, or integral parts 
of Franne. with full representation in Pari*. Indeed 
these people are almost aggressively tiallie tmd in 
thir. year's parliamentary flection [In**- <>! all f'li.rs 
voted nearly unanimously for de Gaulle, in contrast 
\i> I hi- disfavor shown him at home. 

Ever since Josephine left Martinique to become 
Napoleon's empress, the island has been known ua 
"Queen of the Antilles." And it deserves the title 
both for its natural lieauly and for Che indescribable 
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charm and beauty of the Creole »wn. Josephine 
Tascher de la Paged* is only the moat famous of 
those who have struck it rich. Even earlier the ludy 
known to history as Madame de Mnintonon set anil 
for France and before long became the mislress of 
Louis XIV. But she did not make the throne and 
therefore La less honored in Martinique than -Tose 
phinc. There is a charming little mliWum at the bit- 
ter's secluded birthplace. across the buy from Fort rlr- 
Franee, where the lady curator characteristically 
speaks only French. The name is true of taxi drivers 
and of nil the well -scrubbed Negro children. But the 
alert merchants of Fort de France are good salesmen 
tn whatever language a prospective customer often;. 

As is appropriate in any earthly paradise, a shadow 
hangs over Martinique. It » cast by 4,500-foot Mi ml 
I'ehH-. winch on Muv \ hurl, suddenly eriipln-d to 
destroy what was then the principal city of St. 
Pierre The whole side of the mountain blew out, 
burying tin tuwn ,ind all its 40,000 inhabitants under 
torrents of molten lava. For many yeara now (he 
volcano hiLs been completely inactive and there has 
been some rebuilding around the ruins of (bin Carib- 
bean I'ompeii Hut in Fort de France. M) miles away, 
there is u saying that Mont PeJee is no more trust- 
worthy than a huslKind at Mardi Cras. 



r lhe last island of the l-esscr Antilles, within sight 
i if the South American mainland, is Trinidad, which 
has an area just one square mile greater than the 
State of Delaware. With the adjacent Islet of Tobago 
this former colony will next month celebrate five 
years of virtual independence from Great Britftin. 
Trlnidad-Tobago now has its own flag, its own cur- 
rency, its own postage stamps and is a member of 
U.N. But more than these trimmings are needed to 
make .1 nation and the on*- million pruple who crowd 
T-T have a hard row to hoc. 

Uniortunntely, the attempted federation of the 
British West Indies, including the whole arc of island 
colonies from Jamaica to Trinidad, has failed. For 
this Jamaicans blame Trinidad and Trinidadiana 
hlame Jamaica. Both suffer, since there is litllr eco- 
nomic strength in the political diversity of Beewee, 
as lliese fragment.* of former empire are called cub 
Icjtively. 

Trinidad is fiinnuit. fur ib asphalt lake, for calypso 
doggerel, tor -m.-H hitrnls. for thai weird dance known 
as limbo and for its extraordinary racial mixture, tn 
Port of Spain Moslem masques and Hindu temples. 
Anglican churches and Jewish synagogues, are jum- 
bled together with Chinese restaurants and Indian 
hazaars The Prime Minister is 11 Negro Jtntl bin ovt-r- 
burdened Minister of Commerce is Irish. The big 
island ties only 10 decrees north of the Equator and 
is oppressively humid. Hut T T hopes for industrial 
development, lias a Hilton hotel and recently took ,1 
whole section of the Sunday ?iew York Timet to ad- 
vertise its promise. 

About 500 miles due west of Trinidad, along the 



Venezuelan coastline still known as the Spanish 
Main, lie the ABC islands of the Netherlands West 
Indies: Aruba, Bonaire and Curacao. They are of 
rural formation, naturally arid and desolate hy con- 
tnmt with the lush Antilles. Init oil has mnrie them 
bavins of prosperity 

In 1915, when the rich fields underlying Lake 
Ms nicaibo were discovered, the canny Dutch pro* 
moted big refineries, first on Curacao and later on 
Aruba. For a time these had a near monopoly in pro- 
cessing Venezuelan oil, transforming the ABC econ- 
omy. The water ballast of incoming tankers is used 
for irrigation and 110 comparable area does more in 
the way of ties. ilinizat inn Though you would never 
know it, sea water is used in brewing the excellent 
local beer, rivaling the thirst -quenching ingenuity by 
which the essence of the bitter oranges ol Curacao 
is converted into the golden liqueur of that name. 

Hut this outpost of Holland is not without prob- 
lems. Venezuela ban its own refineries now and those 
of Trinidad :ind Puerto Rico are also strongly com- 
petitive. Unemployment is serious, though load ofH- 
eialu put it delicately hy saying that "automation has 
created labor availability." So the resourceful Hol- 
landers are working to develop tourism and have 
made Willemstad, the capital, more picture-book 
Dutch than Amslerdnm itself. 

As the French Antilles are governed from Paris, so 
if the AUC islands, with internal autonomy, con- 
trolled from The Hague. There is little of the demand 
for nationhood thiit has ended the BritiHh col- 
onial status of Jamaica and Trinidad. So. throughout 
the Caribbean, there i.H much interest in how Puerto 
Kicans will vote, in the plebucio.' 'jeheduJed for July 
23, on the alternative propositions of independence, 
statehood 1 like Hawaii t or continuation of the pres- 
ent Commonwealth connection wilh the I billed States. 

* * * 

In the Caribbean, colonialism had had as grim a 
record as may be found anywhere. The ueritle Ara- 
w;«k Indians were lomj since exterminated and even 
the less docile Curths are scarce todny tn their place 
is as complete it mixture of colors, creeds and national 
origins as can be imagined, wilh descendants of the 
former African slaves ntinh'rioidly strongest. Perhaps 
it is the inabihty of any one people to become domi- 
nant them, perhaps It is the result of Jiving in a per- 
petuol summer, but in any case this is a region where 
the melting pot is fusing diverse* elements into a sin- 
glo lovable whole. 

For North Americans it is easy to reach this fascin- 
ating area. Air (ravel, 1o any of Ihe places men- 
tioned and many others, is quick and comfortable. 
Hut the most rewarding way is to go by sea. watching 
the delectable island.", ris» j slowly from the deep blue 
water as Columbus did. This can be done econonv 
ically, by freighter, or luxuriously on one of the many 
cruise ship* that crisscross the Caribbean in increas- 
ing numbers. And North Americans are welcome, if 
they show interest Ix'ynnd the "sun, fun and rum" 
which constitute the objectives <<f trn> many 

lr is a different world, a I our '.cry dtmr, ol which 
most of us know far less than its importance makes 
appropriate. 
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New Republic Steel Siding with tailor- 
made "coats w at off-the-rack costs. 



Now Republic delivers economical steel siding or roof 
deck designed to do exactly the job you need done, 
painted with the exact color, the coaling and thickness, 
to provide the protection required 

You cart specify a color to reflect light on the inside 
and a different color to absorb light on the exterior. You 
can paint one side with vinyl, the other with an alkyd 
in the mil thickness required, 

Republic can provide this ' custom tailoring" at mass- 
produced prices because Republic Roof Deck and Siding 
nre m.i'.U- from Republic painred Sheet Steel And a 
new continuous paint line at Republic's Manufacturing 
Division Plant is the most modern, efficient steal painting 
facility in the world. 

Why not ask your architect to get details. Or send us 
his name and we'll see that he gels the complete story 



| Cm inttrantd m Jdarning m«w» oboui Republic's Custom Hoot I 
I Ds*k and Siding. 

I Name . | 

[ Tula , j 

I 

j Cdrtipariy. , j 

I Addtcss I 

I I 

j Crty . JSUi* ^—ftp~ , | 

j (Jur »fthiifrct i* . J 

HilWl Cll* Sills 

MANUFMTN^^ 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION JP 
Youngstown. Ohio 44505 

*« fiioui _r ntmim turn Cp^imm 



f\jnt.u* "Tire Dm the! Sdup'* Jrr Amlif flaiHrliinT. Ciun«j TmiUv CalUrm, N'fw Y-fwk. 




Masterpiece for Mainatrect. The new Sweda Scries b. 

The first compact Sweda sales register* Incorporates advanced systems capability in a 
simplified, practical and economical machine. Creared for the independent retailer, it 
prints all necessary information on tape. Provide* control and protection without 

making the store owner pay for register kuy> he io-e&n't need. Daily totals are 
protected by lock and key, Printed receipts. One of the extraordinary sales registers 
from Sweda, where the research and development of new ideas is an art. 

C I9t7 S^edi ln.ltTMtmaat,Cbinje, Sew Jrr»ej ■ A Djfr-Uka&ef LJtrwi In dux t no SWEDA CB 
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Proven again: 

Safety is still up to people 

BY ALDEN ft, SYPHER 



Sinrne early results of the nation's automobile safety 
law have been tallied. 

You may not have heard afaoul thorn. Washington 
is not publicising the situation with the same cnlhus- 
tsttQ thut characterized its attacks on the automobile 
as n block-soul ed thing that kills innocent people be- 
cause uf woeful defects in iU- makeup. 

You should know these results, They have, or will, 

cost ynU :i I'll • • T motley L- .1 1.t.\|),!Vt-r Hid .e- .1 buyi-J 

1 if automobiles being made safe Iiy law I'.^.-iM-. lhe> 
could cost your life. They may give you an idea of 
vvhiil to expect from federal laws requiring safety in 
vehicles. 

In interpreting this early tally you should keep in 
ininrl the safety law was pnesed. by t'ongress without 

riuuh Solver ihuughl 

1 1 breezed through Congress was on ft circus-like 
ride. Members Wf , recar?i--d i.viv by politically popu 
ha tunes. They piled dangerously onto a bandwagon 
dhpalihod by LBJ and driven \<\ Sen Abraham A 
JoicofT of t 'nnnecticul with mure enthusiasm than 
thought. Sea, Robert K. Kennedy of New York 
ctitulied to the driver's side and passed >'Ui buttons 
and banners proclaiming safely as tin- Ihthg ul the 
ent. 

Aiito safety was e new thing. politically. It had 
much Rtiing fur it. Tl could be iiimed nt the vehicle, 
which couldn't hit back. And nt the giant manufac- 
turers who could, but wouldn't The -statesmen could 
go lightly on the drunks and aggressive incompetent 
that cause accidents, hut might hit back. 

So they sanctified safely on the highways?. along 
with moth. rln».d the ting, home and lh< dm! which 
lb siid In bp man's best friend— and which looks more 
like it every day. 

Then 1he statesmen saiul imoninusly pitsscd a la« 
setting forth that vehicles must be made safe by thr- 
munufucturcrs right rjukk. and thai if the sinter- rlidn'l 
do a little something about their drivers sometime, 
they might not get the highway money they've be- 
come accustomed to S|jending. 
Hut no one except Ute manufacturers and a few 

Mr. Sypfier, u lifelong journalist, is the former 
editor and pubtishrr n( Nation's Bitkinkss 



easily frightened slate politicians paid any Attention 
After all, il was as if ( 'ongress had pa***! a law hold 
ing that henceforth the manufacture oj shotgun* would 
be limited to those that could shool onlv things thai 
never should have been bom in the firm place, and 
that shooters be limited to people with n normal aim- 
ing eye and a usable trigger finger. 

And ihe people hud heard Unit federnl funds hold 
uul threat Liefnre. li didn'i k mi poverty, civil 
rights or education spending. Why should it on high- 
ways? Besides, who would believe this administration 
would hold out nn a southern (or northern, eastern 
or western } state this pre-election year? 

It's not surprising that people should take the safely 
law in about the same spirit that Congress gave it to 

them. A TBS maihaile Hurvry disclosed Ih:i1 only ;. 

third of the people driving .aid riding in car* eumppi-d 
with safety belt* are using them, And that they are 
so poorly informed thai twice .m many who tl i r use 
(hem buckle up only on the superhighways, when? 
the need, according to the champions of automobile 
bellyhands, is only half as, greaL 

Ni'W the (worly thought -out drive toi sjf, t> uh tin' 
sheets and highways may be blamed, at least in part, 
for stark tragedy. 

The designers of the New York Transit Authority's 
new buses could not envision shattered glass, poolt? 
of blond on thf slreel and mangled Imv-. as Ihev 
created new safety features to be built into the vehi- 
cles. Like the federal law, too much emphasis was tin 
equipjneut, too little on humjin factors 

The puginprrs eliminated a protrusion across the 
back of the older buses. Boys used to hitch rides on 
it. Side windows were redesigned so they would swing 
outward as emergency cxite if enough pressure were 

applied 

So the boys along Dean Street in Brooklyn no 
lougej cijuld hiieti ride-, un i be n-;ir i-nds of Transit 
Authority Ijuscs. They were lliwarled, but not for long 

Soon they learned two things. One, that they muld 
hitch rides by clinging to the windown. And two. that 
the right-hand side was a blind spot to the driver 

Kighl boys wtti' hanging from the windows of n 
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new safe bus when it swung, around a truck parked on 
Dean Street 

Either the bus was quite clow to the truck as it 
paused alongside, or the new safety windows swung 
open from the boys' weight. 

Whichever ft was, the hoys were swepr frnm •.hi- 
of the bus. Two were killed. The others were injured. 

Ptirhapa this accident was inevitable. It illustrates 
what can and will happen with equipment Intended 
to be safe. 

It suggest!; again (hat safety lies more in people, 
less in vehid«s. 

"We've tried warning them." said Patrolman John 
Land* sadly, "but it hasn't done miK'h good. Maybe 
the schools could try an educational program." 

Another example of federal safety came in the same 
week when two airplanes landed on intersecting run- 
ways ftt New York's federally controlled LaGuardia 
Airport. 

Two minutes and three seconds after the Inderal 
Aviation Agency conimller in the tower radioed "pro. 
visionnl" approval of a pilot's request for a straighl-in 
approach, another plane was cleared for a landing 
on on intersecting runway. 

Not quite two minute* before actual touchdown the 
tower begun to radio orders to the first plane to delay 




f.'. highway -.u/efv officials, Dr William Haddon 
and Lowell Bridwt'U. W<tijy ttt u Srnatr rrtmmtttri: 

its landing. First by making S-curves, next hy cir- 
cling, finally by ordering him lo pull up. 

None of these orders w.u, icknuw lodged hy radio, 
nor carried out, Clearly the messages were not get- 
ling through. The plane's radio had failed or been 
inadvertently turned nil. 

Despite this obvious state of emergency, no order 
to change course ever was issued to the other plane, 
which had radio contact and could have reacted read- 
ily and easily during tin- lost three miles of its- ap- 
proach, 

Michael Puglisi, n public affairs officer for the 
FAA, later told reporters the second plane earn* into 
ilH landing properly, carrying out the tower's orders. 

It would have l>een wrong for the tower lo isKue a 
pull-up order to the aircraft which had radio contact. 



he said, because to have Litem tooth pull up would 
risk a mid-air collision. 

He did not explain this to everyone's satisfaction. 
It wns quite obvious thai one plane was not receiving 
■ Ls directions and was. not about lo pull Up, It's jusl a- 
obvious that there's more room in the air than there 
is on intersecting runways. And that the rapidly 
building-up tragedy was visible from the tower during 
the last miles of both flights. 

They collided ii! she intersection. Three persons 
were killed. Nine others were hurt, including several 
policemen fighting the fire that followed the crash. 

Just one day earlier Kenneth T. Lyons, president 
of the National Association of Government Em 
plnyees. announced the victorious end of a Iwo-and-a- 
half-year battle against psychological testing of FAA 
control tower and traffic center employees. 

The Civil Service Commission, he said, was pre- 
paring an order to the agency abolishing "testinj> (hut 
delves into employees' opinions on sex, religion and 
patriotism." The tests had lieen intended to help de- 
termine employees' fitness lo serve in po^ts that have 
high rcquiremenls, particularly in emergency situa- 
tions. 



There's new hope for highway safety, though, and 
some accomplishment. 

Hope comes in an $8.7 million program to find the 
noises and cures of traffic accidents. 

Dr. William Haddon, Jr.. director of Ihe National 
Highway Safety Bureau of U. S. Department of 
Transportation, will iivmimt rhe rewardi 

It may seem like a waste lo those who know Dr 
lf.nUh.ni already it- something of all authority on lrn : 
causes and cures of traffic accidents. 

Before the current federal fever for safety, he was 
with I he- New York [X'partrnent of Health. He made 
•»pe.'-«-hes <>n .m if lent causes and cure*, and reported 
to scientific and engineering audiences that at least 
half our fatal crashes are caused, at least in part, by 
thp use of alcohol. By drunks, in other wordsi 

fh- knows already thai if you eliminate the drunks 
you'll have less use for the padding now being put inlo 
cars under law. 

Perhaps he just w-ml- -> >ineone else to say it. What- 
ever hope there is seems lo lie in thai jmssibility 

As far as actual accomplishment is concerned. 
Rhode Island has set a record by Roine 12 years with 
out a traffic death caused hy collision with off -the- 
road highway structures, such a.s light poles and sign 
supports. 

Drivers still run into smh structures, About itfl of 
them are knocked over every year Hut they shear 
off, and neither driver nor passenger has been killed 
in such a collision in a dozen years. 

Thai's boom* the metal is softer than wan used 
in such structures before. State Traffic Engineer 
Philip S. Mancini is proud of the record, 

"Rhode Island probably has been foremost in 
recognizing the importance of impact shear-offs as a 
safety measure." he said recently "Many other slates 
liave followed our lead." How did Rhode Island dis- 
cover all this"' They twitched to a lifter melal to 
save money. The safety factor was an accident. 
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Kill some time while 
waiting in line at No.l. 
Compliments of Avis. 




Or rent a ihinv lieu Plymouth from A\ \*. (The line 11 our < iiunfrr i* ihnrtcr ,} 



At. H'»Ss 

i R tlil lit or knockout 
b MorUlicii-r 

ii MrjIJvw Jjrjrl n.iiuh 

it, Commuiil 

M, M*n"t fint n*mr, I'ottce-'t Ijvi njmr 

14 'Hip spirit (il 

it>. KLsi Mr 

?7 Printed iwrrLmfrr* 
IH Cf)U|iLr» 



10 Mem-women 

li. lUJUair MatJoni 

: I Sherlock Holme/ bkikn Si jil<l< 

1 { Girl'* ruint 

IS. How iTijrn Ar.ilrun ni^lii.. ' 

I». Mr?. 1 1 

1 1. Brnrh uvn 

H A litlili 

j*. Hurl 

!■) Friiulr .tri-i 



4.1. To judge 
4]. LXX 

44 TTlr Jonr* Mui tlir ^jn vi-i boy 

41 Mr. Slc*cn*or> 

+ 7 A ilji > jji iitr men ..1 «-,, P -,^ r . 

4J. Cll« Ik>T( tUfm 

49 HAnl, BlTMj 111 |r IK 

DOWN 

( White r**r 

1 SctomJ-hirnl 

). 5crge*im 

4 Tin conuincr 

p Si»t) minutrt (A bar.) 

6 U S.St»t«(Abhr > 

7. Anno* 

t. tint nun 

9, To Mot 
10 Glrl l » iwrtor 
»4_ Soft drink 

I Jntu thr villej ol drjth n.«dr Mu 
id . Ejitria of debt 
H) J'rlijtei \iA»« one 

3 1 . Cjdil Icnirii 
it. Voting »ge 

u.xx 

it. Proportion 

17. In grammar, *n mule 

jo r tMt'Llrijnic eyv 
p. Kilter** ln:rn»r numliirr 
) j Gold (Spaninhj 
J4 . t,ir» down 
jfc. Du over 
jj . 1 .1 .j-ii term 
j-r,. The dumb girt 
40. A porirnt 
4 J surl') n jn-.- 
44 <hjII trim 

46. [Vmning S.I jildrnt 

47, Amivmrnnnn )di toy gun 



Sulfur . . salt . fresh ind sea water . . . oyster shell 
. . . abundant, low i_C;:,c t-U L tric power and deep-water 
shipping have combined to make the Houston-Gulf 
Coast area the petrochemical capital of America. 




Producing wells like this, throughout the Houston-Gulf 
Coast area, provide petroleum, petroleum gas and natu- 
ral gas at lowest possible prices to the area's refineries 
and petrochemical plants. 



"Man-made" raw materials — ethylene, butadiene, 
ammonia, chlorine, steel, paper and many others are 
manufactured in ever-increasing quantities by the 
Houston-Gulf Coast's enormous industrial complex. 




Grain loading at the Port of Houston typifies the wealth 
of food and agricultural products — rice, wheat, cattle, 
cotton, seafood, sugar, timber — that Is readily available 
to manufacturers in the Houston-Gulf Coast area. 




^ ^ £S in rT'VT 1 ' i"< HOUSTON LIGHTING 

deoce? Write Fred Staacke.Vke President, fcyijL ft n/MilCD r*nR*nA HV 
Hcuiton LiBhtiJijt & Power Company, & POWER COMPANY 

Bo* 1700, Houston, T?w> 77001- BmJB mii.Mfismr\si\mttsm<^Tieil Et«cittc*tfiiictwmu»ni 
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WHY YOUNG RADICALS 
ZERO IN ON RUSINESS 



"I don't can? if they burn fac- 
(nri^s down," declaims a bearded 
leader -ij f :i youth movement, on n 
Michigan campus "That's jusl 
bricks and mortar." 

"Corporate business ... is an 
unjust institution." deelanw another 
young radical dw|ilv involved in 
community organizing in Chicago. 

The oratory varies hut the mes- 
sage is clear: 

'nunifttriflf. of young radicals ure 
driven by 11 basic hostility to corpo- 
rate enterprise based nn IK*- profit 
ay stem and to Its role in public 
alYfiirs. 

The radicals seek to injort this 
InwIiliH into <■■-< r> area <<\ current 
agitation the Viet Nam War. the 
draft, defense contracting, poverty, 
civil rights, slum housing and con- 
trol of univeroitiea. 

Each effort reflects the radical 
technique of inflaming groups over 
gut issues, portraying the grievance 
as an inevitable out growth of u sick 
society and demanding revolution- 
ary cluing. 

Many eurixjrations have been di- 
rect targets of demonstrations, often 
staged leas to change- their policies 
th;ni to pillory them as Symbols of 
ii supposedly corrupt system 
■ College radical groups from sav- 
end campuses hove picketed recruit- 
ers from Dow Chemical Co., n man- 
ufacturer of napalm used in Viet 
Num. Witco Chemical Co., Inc., of 
t hieagD, also has been a target 
• Several hanks with investments 
in Soulh Afrk'a. including ('has* 
Manhattan Bunk. First National 
City Bank and Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust in Chicago have 



been hit hy demonstrations in which 
radical h have played key roles 

• Manufacturers of equipment used 
in Viet Nam, including Sikorsky 
Aircraft Co.. and Bell v-i .-'.stems 
i helicopters t and General Electric 
i helicopter armament systems) al- 
so have been singled out /or protest 
demonstrations. 

• Student activists huve twined or- 
ganize employees of Schcnley In- 
dustries, Inc., and Levi Strauss Co., 
and provoked a boycott of "Levis", 
its brand of trm -., r- -o jMipular with 
yiiuug people 

Protests fit the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison reflect campus 
techniques used. Some 500 h Indents 
i In i n ins I. rated .'il: iin>1 recruitment 
interviews by a representative of 
Dow . 

More than a do/en students were 
arrested, some for disorderly ctm- 
duct in the rpcniitmeni rirea nnd 
others for throwing themselves un- 
der police cars. University per- 
fornwirioe of federal research con- 
tructs also wap protected by demo: 1 .- 

Btratqis. 

University of Chicago pickets at 
Continental Illinois bank had it Sec- 
ondary target: Bank officials who 
arc member* of the Linivei^ilv's 
board of trustees. 

Picketing by a(Ht demonstrators 
at the twji New York banks at Chase 
Manhattan Blaxa led to immediate 
withdrawal of *22 million, sponsors 
claimed, bunk officials estimated 
withdrawals al fcT7 t 00U. 

"'You can march until you're blue 
in the face and a bank won't change 
jts policies," remarks Clark Kis 
singer, former national secretary of 



Students for a Democratic Society 
and an organizer of demonstrations 
against Chase Manhattan 

But we're "calling people's atten- 
tion to the roles played by private 
power in making what should be 
public derisiiin- " 

Businessmen can look for lots 
more of the same, as part of a hmnd- 
er attack nn the business position 
It s«i" ii is inevitable in view of com- 
munity organizing, research, propa- 
ganda and political activity now 
under way a craw the country. 

Businesses and communities at 
large could be subjected to violence, 
either from the romi i. native) y few 
radicals who believe it necessary or 
from others, incited by radical prop- 
aKntiila Illuming ;ill grievances on 
an unyielding "fslabli.sbment" oF 
which busimsa is a part. 

The hard eors 

What is the radical youth move- 
iiH'nt, what is ii doing, bow dots it 
difTrr from the "old left," and what 
in- its implications for business? 

As an organization, it consists 
mainly of the campus-based Stu- 
dents for a J>en>ocrutic Society, 
rhiJiTiiim "some riU.t M~M I members ind 
200,000 sympathizers: SDS alumni 
carrying their radicalism off campus 
and into the community; the Radi- 
cal Education Project, a group re- 
-k- arching and developing radical 
program*, .■ i id the National Con- 
ference for New Polities, a growing 

effort ti> promote rudieal eaUrbrlaie- 

for offlct! at all levels uf govern- 
ment 

As a movement, however, it i* 
broader, involving many Bui cer- 
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Demomlrutars arretted picketing helicopter product inn at Sikorsky Aircraft. 



tainly not rdi-uf Dm civ0 rights 
activists, poverty workers and unii'ti 
organizer*. 

The pattern of their activities is 
constantly shifting. But talks with 
radical leaders and study of their 
writings-- some impuhlii-hi'd uivcm 
id™ nf iln'ir characteristics. Here 
are the major ones: 
• Protest without n program— yet 
While dcntmrn in« American policies 
.inrl institutions, the radicals don't 
pretend to nfler an alternative sys- 
tem, much less a program for achiev- 
ing it. 

"Too often thr- movement flen- 
enilizt* the policy abuses of gov- 
ernment or private power groups to 
the whole of society." candidly ob- 
serves a booklet by one of the or* 
goni&ations the Radical Education 
Report, 

It chides many other radicals for 
generalized charges that: 

"Uoverrmienl is corrupt, the mid- 
<ll<- i.s shiillow. priviilistic ■ind 
amoral, the working class has sold 
out, the upper class is oorwpiralori 
al. The eitre?. arc uv-ly. the mass 
media are vacuous opiates, the coun- 
tryside is plundered hy one form 
"r :mi>iher of money grabber, liv 
«*rywhere, commercialism, advertis- 
ing and deceit abound. Religion 
institutionalizes hypocrisy, The 
powerful oppress the wcrtk at every 
occasion. Racism is ingrained in 
the hpart of our America and im- 
perialifim is her lifehlood." 

Admitting thnt luck «>f pro-run 
"which makes sense" is n serious 
weakness. REP is wnrkina to de- 



velop "reform" propnAnls in ,s 
lim.ul array of policy ureas: the Na- 
tinnal Conference is doing likewise, 
seeking a raft of platform positions 
for mrikMl cm ml id utcs for publir 
office. 

• Diversity. There is widespread 
disagreement among the radicals 
over such bnsic issues as the ncif>p 
lability of violence and the useful- 
ness of elective politics as means of 
hringing about nodal and economic 
revolution. 

Young radicals' views vary, in 
fnct, as dn their clothing styles, 
which aren't all scruffy beard* and 
sandals. 

For example, Michael Zweig, an 
economics teaching fellow at the 
University of Michigan rind former 
president of the SDS chapter there, 
speaks approvingly of r.ulorii- !«■ 
ing burned but shrinks from the 
idea of people being killed. 

I [owever. a conijiiiriuin. ;i Vene- 
?.uf4iin ^porting n '"Workers of the 
World, Unite" button, counters: "If 
by violence we could change the 
Irws of . . . people it would br t,''"id, 
because their lives ars» violent any* 
how," 

In an interview with Nation's 
Butvtntkj. Mr, Zwetg suggested snb- 
of age by workers in defense pl:mts. 
However. .1 companion interrupted 
to point out that sabotage, unlike 
draft resistance, is not the policy of 
SDS or the University of Michigan 
chapter. 

• Influence- Regardless of motives, 
young radicals are busy penetrating 
areni- of poverty and frustration. 



identifying themselves with the 
goals and grievances of those who 
feci shortchanged by society. 

Organizing antiwar demonstra- 
tions, civil rights activity or mo- 
lenta nyuinst slum landlords-, they 
:iro develop inn a "constituency." 
Whether those they organize swal- 
low the whole radical line remains 
l.i I if hfon 

• They are not communists, despite 
their Marxist rhetoric No respon- 
sible Red-wulchcr would ctdl SDS 
or affiliated groups communist, 
though (he organization does not 
exclude nu'iolit-rs «if wmmunist 
groups and will collaborate with 
them on specific issues, the SDS 
acknowledges. 

Where they pari with communists 

The di (Terences are important. 
Unlike the Communist Party, the 
new radicals havB no "party line," 
party discipline or program com- 
parable to a blueprint for a Soviet 
state; in fact, some radical thinking 
is anti-authoritarian to the point of 
.uiarchy. 

Also, the new radicals are large- 
ly open in discussing their activi 
ties, in contrast to the secretiveneH*. 
of the communists. Their activities 
are legal, aside from trips to Mnitui 
by SDS lenders, tike Ihit of SDS 
National President Nick Kgleson 
thin spring. 

Some sources theorize that the 
new, home-grown radicals are like- 
ly to go farther than uny commu- 
nists, not heing burdened by Soviet 
ideological baggage. Ntiflinff disci- 
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Young radicals disrupt Dow Chemical recruitment at University of Wisconsin. 



pline nnd stigma of association with 
a hostile Soviet Union. 

A main c-urrrnt effort nf the new 
radicals Is, of course, the so-called 
"Viot Nam Summer." It is de- 
,-i;:n>'d to mobilize 1 1 DOPvb lunl ed a 
to agitate against the war in some 
.'VHl communities nnd devnlnp "a 
powerful hnae nf antiwar sentiment* 
capable of ducting candidates in 
19667' 

Sd any the sponsors, which in- 
dude the Itev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., the civil rights lender; 
Di Benjamin Spock -if the Cum- 
mil tec- for a Hvine Niult-ar Policy: 
Carl Ogleshy. former president of 
SOS. jind Wjllnm F IVpp'T. exec- 
utive director of the National Can- 
fen-rice for New Politics. 

The real cause of the war, argues 
Mr. Oglesby in n bnok he conu- 
ihored. "Conlainmenf and Change." 
is itn imperialist big business that Is 
responsible- for the government's 
cold war fiolicy of containing cam* 
munism. 

"Imperialism is the national puh- 
lie concomitant of private commer- 
cial expansionism; big business 
makes big pivommsnt, and multi- 
national business globalizes it." 

Applying the theory directly to 
Southeast Asia, he proclaims that 
"a direct American commercial in- 
terest in Viet Num exists. For the 
moat part it U potential, That 
makes it no U-hh real." 

Tar acts tar mgltatars 

Use of the antiwar theme to alien- 
ate groui» wits discussed at the 



University of Miohi; in t.v M.' 
Zweig. who is contributing a chap- 
ter on the economics of the corpor- 
ate society to a REP bonk, "Beyond 
Dissent: Papers Frnm the New 
Left," which is to be published next 
Spring. 

He cites these groups: 

• The poor, because of diversion of 
resources from health, education 
and living standards. 

• The academic community, he- 
cause of the dnift i and university 
submission of student class ranking 
to Selective Service), classified re- 
search in such fields as chemical 
warfare and other defense work, and 
the "chilling effect" on academic 
debute caused by investigations of 
student activism by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

• Negroes, to the extent thai the 
war diverts attention from the civil 
rights movement, f Others also seek 
to portray the Viet Nam conflict as 
white America against nonwhite 

Asia.) 

s Workers, because of growing de- 
pendence of the economy on war, 
and because of pressures "gainst 
strikes that may threaten the war 
effort. 

Mr. Zwelg carried a aign, "U. S. 
Lose in Viet Nam," in on antiwar 
demonstration in Nr-w York this 
spring, and declared that if such 
advocacy represents irotisun or sedi- 
tion it is justified. 

He sums up, echoing the Qglea- 
hy ttv-me: "People are tx'irm muck- 
ered into war king against their own 



interests to work for business in- 
terests," 

EipJoftfng the war 

The war offers great prospect* for 
radical organizing, says the Nation- 
al Conference's Executive Director 
William F Pepper, n 29-year-old 
briber college instructor, writer, lec- 
turer nnd latecomer to radicalism 
on the basis of experience as a free- 
lance writer tw wveral weeks in 
South Viet Nam 

In an antiwar speech this Sprinjj. 
lu suggests! a theme of the Vie! 
Nam Summer campaign, charging 
that "the system . . . has also nur- 
tured vast racial inequality, nodal 
injustice and growing economic op- 
pression within its awn national 
Ivonndaries." 

The dr.ift alone would keep Ihr 
movement rolling, according to Paul 
Booth, 24, a former national secre- 
tary of SDS, who predicts major 
Sains kir rise, radical youth move, 
ment on college campuses. 

launching a campaign of resia- 
lanco to the draft at Berkeley. Calif., 
lust December, the national council 
of KDS adopted a resolution noting: 

"SHS recognize* thai I he draft is 
intimately connected with the re- 
quirements of ihe erononur system 
and the foreign policy of tho United 
States," 

Another major effort, suggested 
by Mr. Booth and many others, 
ia aimed at greater student control 
of universities -again with direri 
anti-business overtonea. 

As reflected repeatedly In radical 
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Parrfixt* picket Potnrii submarine fatsnt'/rtng at General Dynamic* shipyard. 



WHY YOUNG RADICALS ZERO iH ON BUSINESS cnnhnurd 



propaganda, the real issue on cam 
pus relates to the university as a 
reflection of (m)wit relatiorwhips and 
priorities in society at large, 

The so-called Free Speech Move- 
ment that created turmoil at the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley was phony, according to Chirk 
Kissinger, who put it this way: "The 

teal LS-IH- i- who will Control Lhc 

university and to what ends." 

Paul Lauter. of the University of 
Chicago, in a draft chapter for 
HFl's boot, "Beyond Disaent" 

itps [he student uripo was rcjec- 
<.F lhc idea of a university op- 
crating as .1 Lilenl bank fi>i' u'uvrin- 
ment and industry, maintaining a 
|xw:il of rruifi-Jircr*. engineers or 
knowledge- producers, 

He argues that the university 
foils in its obligation to confront 
.society with the truth, which would 
transform the university into an 
agent for moral revolution. He also 
maintains that the view of the uni- 
versity as a compliant tool of busi- 
ness h.i> prompted student demon- 
strations against com panics whose 
officials are members of university 
boards of trustees. 

Chicago, location of SDS head 
■ marter- r<nd base of many former 
SDS leaders, gives an idea of what 
these radicals are doing off aim pus, 

F rnger* in miny pies 

Rennic Davis, a former SDS offi- 
cer now in community organizing 
work, described how a broad coali- 
tion of radical left and civil rights 
groups is cooperating on a number 



■ .I | >r(.. ■!•<!.-. Ine^i* ae-liale efforts to 
stimulate Negro employment, u 
campaign to channel investment 
funds into Negro businesses, estab- 
lighment of consumer cooperatives 
and tenants unions and orLfini/ji- 
• i. .11- nl' v. elf in- • rcipirnl.s, 

But radicals are also running an 
«-\ l N-ri mental school fur training 
community organizers The curric- 
ulum includes such techniques as 
sit-ins and other demonstrations 

"Our intention is not to have 
demonstrations for demons (rations' 
sake," explains Todd Gitlm, 24, an 
early officer of SDS. "Demonstra- 
tions are part of the organizing pro- 
cess." Problem-solving techniques 
would range, in landlord tenant dis- 
putes, for example, from negotiation 
..f bariiaimnu contracts to rent 
strikes. 

One noted faculty member of the 
experimental school is Staughton 
Lynd. on leave from Yale Univer 
sitv. Professor Lynd has achieved 
prominence in antiwar protests in- 
cluding is trip to Hiuioi. 

Mr Oitlin says the radical ap- 
proach will underlie the program, 
though a* t« propagandising- " We 
dun't cram any thing down their 
throats." 

Other activities in the city will 
include rest-arch hy collect"' student* 
on problems of the urban poor and 
load participation in the Viet Nam 
Summer. 

Guide for muckrakmr* 

REP hopes community organi*- 
inc will he aided hy ji handlniok fin 



research techniques to be printed 
this month. Prepared by Jill Harn- 
berg, 22, of Hofooken. N. «!., a form- 
er SDS member, it covers the en- 
tire spectrum of local affairs. 

The handbook's flection on busi- 
ncn outlines sources of information 
on business relationships, afliliations 
und activities nf eiirpornte officers, 
public contracts held, insurer* of 
property, union represent -'.i- •).. • 
eupations of polilical party oflk-mls 
and pari time public officials and 
hiring )*>lioies. 

Purposes of such research could 
include "good old muckraking" 
like .it tucks on investors in South 
Africa ' and disclosure of "vulner- 
ability" 'Midi jts corporate affilia- 
tion uf trustees of a university un- 
der student attack) . 

Lists of firms with defense con- 
tractu already are available. 

Such projects, and others like 
them, cart easily be grasped, as can 
(be radical left's efforts In organize 
textile workers in tine South and 
farm latere rs in the South and 
West. 

\j™ dear m I be direction of SOS 
and related groups. Paul Booth 
aces mom SDS alumni getting into 
third- party politics, though he be- 
lieves the current leadership of the 
organisation hfm little faith in go- 

INg Huh I niule 

Yet Mr. Teptx-r of the Nalional 
Conference claims there are 1,0041 
radical political groups in various 
j^tiigefl of formation around the coun- 
try. "This is the only connlitutional 
road nvailahle," he says. END 
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Little noticed in current political hoopla 
over consumers is how much business 
is doing to inform and. to educate them 



The rule of business in < >ti-ttm"i education often ignored in the debut* 
qxvt whether the American consumer needs more government protection in 
the marketplace. 

Businessmen spend millions of dollars annually cm hundreds of programs 
and services designed especially to educate the consumer, 
Know the difference between a ham hook and a ham shank'-' 
A lot of young housewives <\n Thr-y found out through literature prepared 

by the Amoni-nn Meat Institute, 

Business also teaches them how to bake 
:i better rake 

Over 5,000 home economists are em- 
ployed by industry to explain how to do 
it— and to pass along to housewives a 
thousand nther tips on better food buys 
and better, more economical ways to feed 
their families. 

Business has involved itsrll in consumer 
education for years. 

k- concern with the consumer dates 
bark lo tilt- old adnae: "The cusnimet 
always right." 

The bmnd range education program 
covers almost every topic of interest to 
the consuming public. For example: 

What's the difference between a bank, 
a savings and loan company and a con- 
sumer finance company? 

Some 20.00(1 schools are using materi- 
al* supplied by the National Consumer 
Finance Association to explain difference between these financial institution^ 
Other association literature explains how to make a budget, manage family 
financing and handle credit wisely. 
Does the consumer really take advantage of these programs? 
Last year, the Pillsbury Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., sent out 563,775 reci- 
pes, brochures and leaflets. It abvo makes an average of 1 5 long distance tele- 
phone colls a day to people who have written in with suggestions or with 
questions which the company feels deserve an answer from one of the eight 
"Ann Pillsbury" girls of the consumer emu -p.. n. )«•:•-. « dep*rtme:!i 

General Mill- and < '.i-m-rii! K<mds distribute thou 1 - unl- i>l pjirnphU'ts and 
booklets by request each year, and host thousands of person* on tour* through 
their kitchens and plants. 

An estimated 100,000 persona a year tour General Mills' Seven Kitchens of 
the World and General Foods has distributed 200, WW copies alone of its 
booklet explaining "What Housewives Want Tu Know about Packages." 

• cottnnurti on a«7 pagr ' 
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HOW 
BUSINESS 
HELPS 
CUSTOMERS 



mntinucd 



Pillsbury Co. fill s 
half-million recipe 
requests each year 



A concern of all 

Almost every industry trade association, as well as individual companies 
are concerned with consumer education. 

For schools and other institutions, scores ol films explaining almost every 
aspect «f industry are available. Millions of pamphlets are printed and dis- 
tributed each year. 

This, of course, is in addition to billions of dollars spent informing people 
through advertising. 

The federal government is a Johnny -come- lately in the field of consumer 
protection. Although pure food and drug, securities and other laws have 
existed for a generation, it was not until I9fi2 ihnt the first. Presidential mes- 
sage waB delivered on thin topic broadly speaking. 

In a message in 1 96(5, the President recommended more cooperation be- 
tween the federal, state and local governments, saying: 

"The task of protecting the consumer cannot and should not be left solely 
to the federal government. The government can and should provide creative 
leadership to help stale- and Loral communities in their own constructive and 
determined efforts." 

Historically, state and local governments were active in thin area long be- 
fore Washington evinced much in lere.it. They have put thousands of laws on 
the books to insure protection for our consumers against the relatively rare 
unscrupulous merchant or manufacturer. 

Charles Ci, Mortimer, retired chairman ul the board of General Foods Corp.. 
recently criticized what he terms the "attitude adopted by some public figures 
who have discovered there is political pay dbt in courting Mrs. Consumer." 

Mr. Mortimer warned business that it must work to avoid having con- 
sumer confidence eroded. For example, he said, business needs to pive further 
-uppuri to such organizations as (In- luod Better Business Bureau. 

In many cities, Chambers of Commerce have filled this role through Better 
Business Practices divisions. 

The so-called Lruth-in-packaging legislation passed by the last Congress is 
iust now going into effect. Chances arc it, will be sometime before bufjnew 
men know exactly what, effect its regulations will have on their operations. 

New schemes in Congress 

But scores of other so-called consumer protection proposals have been in- 
troduced in the Congress, Some have called for a Department of Consumers at 
Cabinet level. 

Among these proposals are legislation: 

To require lenders and I hose selling on installment to furnish customers 
with information on the cost of credit expressed as an annual percentage rate. 
To set up federal rules for natural gas pipeline safety. 
To license clinical laboratories. 
To >r-t stiiler standards for meat inspection. 

To require lighter laws dealing with hazardous household products. 

Not only does industry spend millions to educate consumers. It also ex- 
pend.- irmncnw sums to consult the consumers' wishes— and tailor its products 
to rrn et them. 

Whether the public knows it or not. hundreds of the products consumers 
now us*. ,)re the direct result of consumer desire: studies. 

A middle-;iged mailman is credited by Kimberly-Clark Co. for the idea thai 
resulted in bringing out a "man-sized" paper tissue. He said; "Pd rather use a 
tissue, but they're too small. I need something hefty, more for a man." 
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There are untold numbers of oLher examples. Amung them is the slimmer 
pen developed hy Parker Pen Co. to meet desires of some women customers 
who didn't want a "bulky" pen. 

For the businessman who knows his firm will succeed or fail on his ability 
to please customers, it may seem strange that his concern for the consumers' 
welfare is not obvious to Washington. 

Potting the public 

Hundreds of companies make dozens of consumer surveys even,' year. 
There are scores of companies who specialize in making these studies for 
sponsoring firms which usually prefer to remain anonymous. 

One is A.C. Nielsen Co., which also conduct* television and radio ratings 
surveys. 

Another is the National Family Opinion Co., Toledo. Ohio, which probes 
consumer attitude* h> mail with oue-ii' mnairea sent to a large, representative 
list of families. 

Among firms placing heavy stress on consumer attitudes are the outomnhik 
manufacturers. 

Genera! Motors has mailed millions of questionnaires ta buyers of its prod- 
ucts and its Chevrolet division has held regular consumer panel sessions 
across t he country. 

One of the classic stories in the automobile industry is the development of 
the hard-top Convertible, It stemmed from an executive who nuted iilLSiis 
women drove convertibles, but rarely had the tup down. Why? Because they 
liked the convertible's rakish styling, but wanted a top's protection. 

In 1365, Seymour Marshnk. marketing research niananer of the Ford divis- 
ion of the Ford Motor Co., estimated that his people talk to some 150,000 con- 
sumers a year to find out their likes and dislikes. 

The automnhih- manufacturer^ h.m n\<n been heavily engaged in school 
rlriver education programs tor year.-,. 

All market research, a way of life for much business, is basically concerned 
with finding out what the consumer wants and seeing that he ffets it. 

Aiding row -in CO me groups 

Bur business involvement in consumer education extends far beyond mass 
sampling of consumer wants Many, many areas of business are now in 
volved with specific population groups. 

The American Hutne Economics Association staged a national workshop 
aimed at developing more effective programs to meet the needs nf Inw-im omr 
families. Subsequently 67 seminars based on this program were held 
across the country. It will hold a workshop on "Consumer Credit in Family 
Financial Planning" in Maoism. Wise, Oct 3- 12. 

The association's memberH, including 5,000 employed by industry, are 
vitally concerned with schools and social agencies in better family planning 
and utilization oi it- resources. 

Much of the material developed by business for consumers has been uttulted 
by government agencies, such a- tin Oilin- ol Economic Opportunity. 

Another aspect of business' involvement with consumer interest and educa- 
tion are the various testing laboratories, such as that of the American Gas 
Association which, since 1925, has examined prototype model* submitted 
voluntarily by appliance manufacturers. 

Washington, lately, is romancing consumers in the hope of win mm.; vou-v 
Businessmen have always wooed them. You fail to please them and you flop. 

END 



Want to know about 
packaging? 200,000 
learn from Generai 
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makers 



Ham shank? Ham 
hock? How to know 
easily by charts of 
American Meat 
Institute 
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ricsn industry may have to 
accept widi-spreiid goofing oflf and 
nil its rusts as a result of current 
labor union bargaining nirrw 

The specter of featherbedding on 
an unparalleled scale can be seen 
liehind the unions' drive to get 
guaranteed salaries for employees 
who now ore paid according to what 
they prnduce 

If a mim who has been nsfcl to 
getting pay hosed on how much he 
turns out is suddenly put an salary, 
t bances are he won't work as hurt) 
if hi' can make just us much money 
goofing off. Or so many labor- man- 
agement expert* believe. Th*- incen- 
live and inducement to produce 
rgely would be gone. 
Leading the- push to turn wage- 
tameni into salary recipients U 
Walter Reuther, the aoak-the-own- 
era president of the United Auto 
Workers unioa This month Mr. 
Rt ulher begins formal negotiation* 
for guaranteed salaries in the auto 
industry. He has flatly promised 
his members he will succeed. 

Many other unions, especially the 
Steelwnrkers, whose contracts with 
the steel industry end next year, 
are pelting set to follow Mr. Iteuth- 
{•r'x lead on guaranteed -ji tjui*-^. 
The Rubber Workers already have 
made it an issue in their strike- 
ridden negotiations. 

If more workers eu on salary, it 
LutjlJ wclj intt'O-Mty ill tin- proh 
liMHi featherbedding already has 
caused through the yearn: Lost pro- 
ductivity, higher costs, stifled effi- 
ciency, a less healthy economy for 
the mi Lion. 

It COLlId lead In iln>ru;ej union's, 

too. By requiring msnojjernent to 
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pay each worker full pay whether 
he performs well or not, more work- 
ers would be needed to take up the 
slack. Unions then could expand 
their membership vastly. 

hi ntherbedding h one of the 
oldest, most wasteful practices m 
industry. It not. only squanderw man- 
LHWn and materials, it also pre- 
vent* owners from taking full 
advantage of the latest inventions. 
Progress is left to competing firms 
'if home and abroad. 

The profit squeeze on most firms 
today makes increased featherbed- 
din;: twn more in«uppnrf;iMo 

If takts many shapes 

Feathorbedding is. any work situ- 
ation in which employees do one 
or more of the following: 
1. Limit what they produce through 
on-the-job Ion fin jr. 

i Work at tasks thai aren't needed 
or are sometimes even destructive. 

3, Take more men and time for a 
job than is needed. 

4, Refuse to permit time- and mon- 
ey-saving methods and equipment. 

Featherlk-dd in^'s most common 
forms .ire production pegging that 
is. informal limitations on the 
amount of work thai will be doner- 
overmanning, forcing management 
to gel rid of new equipment and 
outright sabotage. 

Thus, the concept of featherbed- 
ding includes restrictions on the 
iiurnii r of bricks :i man can Jay in 
;< diiy. .is well (be notorious 
"standby" and "extra hand" rule* 
of the entertainment industry. 

I'efithc-rtieddinB results mostly 
from employee reliance to ehiinge 
Many workers hate die thought of 



retraining themselves in order to 
keep pace with their times, Labor 
union* provide the physical and po- 
litical font to allow such prison* 
to smother progress. 

This reactionary attitude of un- 
ions has received support from the 
Supreme Court which views feath- 
erbedding aa n "legitimate labor 
dispute." That Is, an Issue which 
unions can use as bargaining am- 
munition 

The Supreme ( ourt has methodi • 
ealJy struck down state laws that for- 
bid unions from forcing employer:* 
to pay for work not done or not 
wanted. 

To see the extent of featherbed - 
ding that already exiNts, here's a 
rundown of areas where it is most 
prevalent. 

Alrhough the term "featherbed- 
ding" originated In nil marling. iU* 
practice is found in a wide v.iriHv 
<:■[ field* 3u govcrnmr-nt-reguhitod 
industries as well as in those that 
are comparatively free. 

Printing has been a haven for 
feathcrbedderK. Some union units 
have required publishers using auto- 
matic typesetting devices to pay un- 
ion men to set the same material 
bv hinfi-ofM-ratiui machine*. The 
featherbedders then dump the "bo- 
gus type" they have set into a 
melting pot. 

Unions also require new*papt-r 
publishers unnecessarily to dupli- 
cate ni.it-; sent by «dvt rlisers. 

Mow unions stop press.*! 

Union featherbedding, cximhincd 
with outrageous) wage demands, has 
been chiefly responsible for the 
death of ito mrmy newsptipt-rs re- 
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cently. To force New York City's 
ill-futcd World Jourwit Tribune to 
'(.<*-p( their fe-itherliedding. unions 
struck i1 for 14(1 days before letting 
it publish iLs first ulition. 

Hie printing unions ,dso user] 
fpsitherboddirig to force The Nnr 
York Daily News to accept a 21 
per ci'M inflationary wage hike last 
Mjiv, They called a whoJe series 
of daily five-hour "chapel meetings" 
during working hnurH to got what 
Ihr .v demanded. 

Such sit-down strikes were sup- 
posedly outlawed in 1936 in the Na- 
tional Labor IuLilmns Board vs, 
Krtiisteel case. But government-aup- 
ported union power in trn great to- 
day that unions ignore such prahi- 
bi lions with irnpuitits 

After the 21 per cent settlement 
;it The Nfwn, trie samp union lead- 
ers smuulv rinniiiiin pil Ut;i1 nil iti>- 
WeHd Journal Tribune could do 
whs to accept similar terms "or shut 
down." The WJT. only eight 
months old, alrendv wins Averaging 
losses of £700,000 a raonth. 

Ujxij] shutting down the pnper, 
Matt Meyer, WJT's capable presi- 
dent, sadly Kt.-ilid: 

"'We could not spied lli>' ]vo[j1i 
1M needed. We could not place 
poopli- in joins where llvir ^fwt'i.il 
skills and talents wort- beat suited. 
We were compelled (<> employ 
more person. 1 - iJuih wen needf-d 

"In lhi> first >:ix months of our 
operation we bid ti total of 55 haras- 
sing disputes, of which 1$ resulted 
in actuid work stoppages, each pre- 
cipitated hy a union to prevent us 
from correcting mefficiencics, reduc- 
ing overtime or reducing personnel" 

In American ririlrunding, feather 



bedding has been wasting more than 
S.VMi million yearly. Tim! it- |f> 
cent of the more than So billion 
puid in wages nut of the railroad's 
gn*w revenue of some $lt1 billion, 

Shirking on the railroad* 

Railroad feathorbedding include** 
union demands Ihnt some 11.000 
unru-eded firemen imd firemen's 
helper* be retained on diesels that 
have no Area In attend. Other time- 
worn rnilrond featherbedding in- 
clude* rcipiirrnuTil- for ti ■ 1 ■ - jr t aph 
0]X'l'.il«ir-. Mirl station allelidallts 't 

spots where trains no longer slop. 

Every train |jfis»enger is familiar, 
loo, with the crews of worknn n wim 
stand by the rails with their hands 
in their pockets. wiitchjng the trains 

goby. 

In the construction industry, 
fearhprbedding is used for more 
thfin Fii.-l t*rc»s, idiTiR lots of pay lor 
little work. Construction union 
leaders con I iniuillv order worker* 
rttll on strike whether they want In 
strike or not if nonunion people 'a 
products appear at const ruction 
sites. 

Ridiculous fentherbedding work 
rules in construct inn are legion In 
many project* only an electrician 
is allowed to turn n light off and 
on. Only .i ojir|«'ril»T mny n o I i 
hoard. 

In some New York projects, elec- 

lriri.<inj. jend plumU-r- ■ ■ ivq i 

to sit and wutch the operations of 
lemjxir.'iry wirings and heating 
plants, even though no safety prob- 
lems nre involved. 

Unions make some electricians 
tear down any ready-wired fixture* 
and rewire them nt the const ruction 



site. A California craft union fines 
any member who lays more than six 
squares of roofing shingles a day, 
Unions forbid many painters from 
using spraying devices, rollers or 
brushes that an* more thrm four and 

h;itf" jii. 1 ii '- wnir 

The Supreme Court nave another 
bin I)oi«h1 to L'ondtruct ion feather 
bedding lost April when it ruled. 
5-to-4, that it is okay in many iir 
cunistancas for unions to strike to 
farce contractors not to use modern 
prefabricated material* 

Dissenting opinions pointed out 
Hint the Tuft-Hartley Act s "hot 
cargo" choose expressly forbids such 
secondary boycotts. But the Court's 
majority omruscirntly ruled thai 
even so. Congress jnokihlv didn't 
intend to interfere with work tra- 
ditionally done by union members 

full.. wine the cWit-ion, ,i ■■.o'|m->i 
tor.- ntunn in < 'leVr-Uiiid struck HKI 
home builders, stopping work on 
S2T>0 million worth of new homes- 
The union demanded I hot prefabri- 
cated doors, trusses, kitchen enhi- 
neta and vanities be forbidden. Tin 
Association of (ietwnil fontrm.iorg 
predicts that such strikes will spread 
ucross the entire country, crippling 
construction. 

ftevsrsrie whe*t* ot progr*** 

Trucking is another popular in- 
dustry for fejithediedding Team- 
sters contract* eiiimihiently vuU for 
extrn hands to help loud and un- 
load. Wages poid to then men no- 
eiilled "coffee money," The twlnem 
nre said to fipond more time sipping 
coffee thun hJiuling londn 

Many Tr.inwlci'n will unload pel 
ishable. ri'frljjeniti'd pRwhict* nt 
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warehouses only on certain, days 
nnrJ ,il certain hour?, This means 
thai. refrigeration trucks must woe- 
fully remain running outside with 
their drivers until the union-speci- 
fied limes for unloading. 

Another favorite Teamsters triek 
is* lu furhii.1 warehouses froe.i keep- 
ing dock plates, the platforms that 
go between the truck tailgate* and 
the loading dock. Incoming truck* 
must wait a round until a Teamster 
fifTici.il .shows up in a pickup truck 
filled with dock plates. The union 
official then rent* the dock plates at 
o high rate to the drivers who, in 
(urn. bill the warehouse owner* Or 
the trucking firm. 

Another money- making feather- 
bedding tactic of the Teamsters la 
to require that any truck delivering 
into an area he assessed, usually 
$20 per trip, in lieu of having a 
local Teamster driver ride along In 
the cab. 

On New York docks, InngKhoro- 
men I orals >irr demanding that gond> 
arriving in large modem containers 
be emptied and Mirnpletety repacked 
In the longshoreman l«-(i>r«' being 
moved on. 

Of the heavier industries, steel Is 
among the hardest hit by feather- 
bedding. Many new processes and 
automated devices have been intro 
duced over the years by steelmakers 
in attempts to compete in the world 
market. Steelworkcre unions, how- 
ever, insifft that crews be kept the 
same size ua they were in the old 
mill-. 

A typical result: Five men stand- 
ing around doing nothing for most 
of six hours n day. while getting 
paid for eight, the only productive 
work required of the whole group 
being to push a single button twice 
n day. 

Much of the modem equipment 
in steel needs little of the careful 
servicing required of older much in 
ery. Nevertheless, the Operating 
Engineers Union require* that a full 
old-style crew of oilers, assist ml 
oilers and checkers be kept on hand 
ill nil limes in cise one of the new 
devices should happen to turn into 
no old -type device. 

Ysnfcefl-Dood/e teatherbttdding 

Managers sometimes blame them- 
selves for not standing up more 
firmly against union pressures for 
featlnrrheddinB. Etui unions have 
even pushed nround the jift'tm- 
merit of the United Suites. An 
example is the way unions have in- 



stituted feathcrbedding at vital mis- 
sile sites. 

A favorite union tactic u.sed at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., 
is called "blessing the mnnifoldfi." 
When manifolds of prefahriculed 
pipes arrived on the base, union 
pipe fitters used to demand the rich! 
to take them apart and rebuild 
them. 

After awhile il herame 'tpparenl 
to the unionists that the job of put- 
ting together such complicated pip- 
ing wa* beyond them. They decid- 
ed n better feather-bedding pluy 
would be for a group of pipe fitter* 
simply to mark, or "bless," each 
manifold. Then they would ail 
around it for from one to four hours, 
the time they figured it would have 
Liken them to take it apart and put 
it together if Ihey knew how, 

When automatic equipment such 
as pas boilers and air- conditioners 
were installed at other missile bases, 
Uncle Sam shelled out to have sta- 
tionary enginecra sit by in a chati 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
rind Watch the automatic devices do 
the work. 

At one missile base, taxpayers 
contributed bo me 875,fKHl in wasted 
wugHH lo gel liquid nitrogen from 
trucks to tanks. The unions re- 
quired that the trucks be mantled 
with: 

One truck driver who drives. 
One laborer who handle;; tlw hose. 
Two pipe fitters who connect thr 
hose. 

One electrician and one elect ri- 
ciari'* helper who jupiH n single 
button. 

And one engineer who just stands. 

Feuiherbcdding reaches into lo- 
cal utilities, too. Residents lire often 
amazed at the number of limes the 
.same street in their neighborhood 
is- dug up and covered over in .1 
■hort span of time. This often is he- 
cause different unions at water 
firms, electric firms, gas firms and 
-r'.ver firms each demand the right 
to do all tlic shoveling at whatever 
job they're involved in. 

Feather-bedding ealends, loo. into 
the profess ions. For example, un- 
ion.- fur registered nurses ionium 
ally refuse to let practical nurses 
bundle some of their nursing over- 
load. 

An economisi once asked a high 
school principal why he didn't have 
some of his brightest students help 
enht the leathers" work to.id. 

He told me that he had made 
thili H|H'cifk: proposal to J 1 i t= faculty," 



the economist recalls, "but they 
were overwhelmingly opposed to il, 
.in wiiiA (heir teachers' aasociut ion, 
Tor Tear that if the proposal were 
adopted, boards of education mighi 
decide to reduce Die budget 
teaching." 

Union M«y of Htm 

Another maddening aspect of 
fentherbedriing is that although the 
courts consider featherbedding a 
proper matter for collective bargain- 
ing, few unions will ever back down 
dd the practice. Union bnss-ea f**»l 
their own .jobs depend, above bU, 
upon preserving the job slots for 
Iheir members. 

Unions usually turn deaf ears to 
management arguments that tech- 
iiologie.il improvements, create new 
joh* thai usually :in> more' exciting 
and more lucrative to employees. 

There have been several attempts 
to pass federal antifeathcrhedding 
lnws. Moh( pro|K>mds consider 
reiilherbedding practices ris re- 
straints of trade under the Sherman 
Act and would empower federal 
courts lo issue in juneiionH against 
them. 

From reading I be Taft-Hartley 
Ail, ,1 person might conclude lhal 
the federal government already for- 
lii featherl-edding. 

Taft-Hartley clearly atates th.it 
it fa an unfair labor practice "to 
cause or attempt to cause an em- 
ployer to puy or deliver or agree 
to pay or deliver any money or 
other thing of value in the nature 
of an exaction, for services which 
were nol performed or are mil to 
be performed." 

Tine National Lilv )r ftelatiom 
Board >rid the Supreme Court, how- 
ever. bJKVe mode red Ibis clause prac- 
tically meaningless, They have 
ruled lluil il. does not apply so long 
as some form of work even if it's 
trivial, unnecessary or unw,mt«l— 
is performed or services rendered 
or just ottered by -nc.il - .-r un- 
ions. 

Most businestsmen oppose further 
government intervention into labor- 
management affairs— even at the 
price of the continued burden of 
feat herbedd ing. 

The real solution, they agree, is 
to remove the many special privi- 
leges the federal government has 
given to unions, These privileges 
h ive gnen the unions the incredible 
power to enforce the wasteful, 
esteem-killing, economy-shrivel ling 
absurdity of fealherbedding. END 
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Zip . . . This Burroughs Electronic 
Accounting System just remembered 
an employee's complete pay record. 




Now it'll print his check. 
(Automatically) 

Two of those magnetic stripes 
remember everything theie i- Lh 
know about an employee's pay. And 
they automatically read it into the 
machine's core memory. 
About nil your operator has to do is 
Jirp in the ledger curd, She doesn't 
even have to straighten or align it to 
the proper posting line, Thai's done 
automatically, loo — by the third 
-.tripe. All that'* left Tor her to do is 
index the employee number (for 
vesication of correct account KMC- 
lion i Mid the employee's hour*. 



Within vfL...nds. the machine electron- 
ically computes the new paycheck 
data and automatically prints it out- 
name, clock number, social security 
number, pay. deductions, earnings to 
date — anything you want shown on 
your employee') paycheck*. 
The two stripes then store the updated 
information. And the third stripe 
automatically ejects the form after 
the posting lias been completed. 
This Burroughs electronic accounting 
system automates all other accounting 
jobs the same iimplc way. Whatever 



figures you want, whatever format, 
whatever management reports— three 
stnpes and you're in, 
Zip! That's how Burroughs bundles 
your accounting problems. For further 
information on how to be more 
productive without even trying, call 
our local nilkc m write But roughs 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 



Burroughs 



"Man is like a balloon. It's not his 
color that determines how high he 
can rise but what's inside of him," 



• JiiU'LTHticin Without Preparation 
Frustration." 

"Build, Brother, Build, not Rum. 
Baby, Bum." 

Slounns like these underlie one of 
■In- mrM sui'KV.-isful HTuris in the 
country today to bring training, 
jobs and self-respect to dbuidvun- 

"Phey ure the brainchild of the 
Rev Dr. l^eon H Sullivan, six foot 
five inch, 44-year-old pastor of the 
Zion Baptist Church in Philadel- 
phia"* teeming Negro ghetto. 

A feu weeks .140. hundreds of 
Philadelphia businessmen paid trib- 
ute In l>r Sullrwin as he received 
1 1 if- William Perm Award of (he 
1 it. iUt PJiiUidflphin Chamber of 
f 'ommerce in recognition of his 
work. 

It was n different BtOty a few 
ycsirs ago when the "Lion of Zion" 
ind (he Philadelphr ► business com- 
munity stood nt sword's point- 
Rallying the support of 400 fellow 
Negro pastors. Dr. Sullivan had 
-.pe:;rhe-ided :\n agure>sive toriSLUIier 
Iwiyeott against 29 top Philadelphia 
companies for not hiring Negroes 
in mure Iruin menial iwisduav 

Empk.ymont tamers rune tum- 
bling down. Then reality set in. 
Philadelphia had thousands of jobs 
going begging hut fnw of the rfiy'd 
UW,<X*> unemployed mostly Ne- 
groes— were equipped to get on the 

[ v ? y r« j 1 1 

It wn# here Dr, Sullivan oon- 
L-eivdd tin- [deij of establishing Op- 



purtuniiie.s InduMri.dizai nm "'en- 
ters to train the unemployed. He 
enlisted the help of business Coop- 
erattaa wa.« almost instantaneous. A 
Philadelphia philanthropist gAVt a 
sis-story building. Tools, electronics 

equipment ;i n irnpulfr, :i whole 
chemistry I id and irntny t icht-r 
things were tiim.iliil ill slmrt milcr. 

In the following interview with 11 
Natjoh** Business <"dilor. Dr. Sul- 
livan tellH how the program works 
:i rid how it hii« spread across the 
country: 

Or. Sullivan, the concept 'or setting 
up your Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers began with a program 
you sponsored to bfe^k down bar- 
riers agarnsl Negro employment. Will 
you tell je about that program? 

TTk> selective patronage program 
was a massive economic campaign 
participated in hy the whole colored 
community. We pielced one com- 
pany at a tirnr that practiced dis- 
crirniniition ngninst Negroes, :ind we 
withheld nur pnironatje fmm it 

liiuipim- how devastating ii would 
Ik- to one 1 uni| i, uiy at u time when a 
quarter of .1 inilli'Mi people would 
stop patronising (hem 

I understand thr ministers would get 
up in their pulpits on Sunday and 
hammer away at one particular com- 
pany? 

Yes. After we finished Inlkinu 
about God, we talked about the 
company, never maliciously and al- 



ways with the urulerHtandin h iln il 
W.-iS Irt'illtJ dull'. Iii SUp|Hlr( thr f" Hi 
pnterpnse sy«lem rather ihan 1o de- 
(troy it. Because I believe in free 
enterprise. 

Bui the I'cnefilh of tin- fri-r enter 
pn* ^"-h-n-i w.-r.-n't hherini; in <ny 
people. I Was getting ertimHs. ■*» I 
decided 1li.it we should get some uf 
the hri'.irl itv-teait 

Was this selective buying successful 
in gelling more Negroes hired? 

It was the most KueeeHsfiil civil 
right* tool on job placement in the 
country. 

And d was accomplished without a 
single picket? 

Without n single picket, without 
any litigation, we opened up thou- 
sands of johs. And the selective 
buying movement spread all across 
Ihf i i<iirilr\ uridi-i- different name* 

I understand that while you discov- 
ered you could open the doors In 
Negro employment, you found they 
were not trained enough (or the jobs? 

Not t ruined enough. And I real* 
isted this was getting worse ;snd 
worse I could not requwt dome 
thing from business if I could nut 
I ii mince. 

I said integriillon without prep- 
aration Is frustration, and protest 
without progress is empty. 

And with those theme* I then de- 
veloped what is known as OIC, Op- 
|iortunitio8 Industrialization Cen- 
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"l4J-*« l<U >JH ft, 



n. 



l)r StiHirun nmi machine Jtt>t> tminfvn >rho niMm fill he urohbeil itp by f>!nnl< eager to hire skilled ttwker*. 



u-rh "PiiK wiia a program emanating 
from the people Ihemsielves, Ldloi- 
marie for the wmmon man. ■ pro- 
ur.un of Mm- I iv, lln- |ieo|ile 

und for the people. 

Is this when you went lo industry to 
tell them what you had in mind' 

I wont to industry because. 1 

ovili^'r! < >]* ' r/,nl|dri'( Micofd Willi 

out the support of industry <)l(" 
:ind industry hnd tu form | pfttrtM*- 
ship. 

Industry needed wnrki-f*, we 
tuvded itdw 

So I went to induHiry to find out 
wJml jobs wore ntaihil 1 1 ■ -. whnl they 
needed manpower for und buHl my 



mrrinila uourirl inrlustri.il nwvK 

Did you go lo nome of the businesses 
that ware victims of your campaign' 

Yew. 

How were you received? 

Wry warmly As a niMUer of fuel. 
j<fler every selective patronage aim- 
pa inn tin- enmpanirs Itp<-Jimr sup- 
porters, because the prohlem they 
thought existed in employ injj col- 
ored people never existed nl ill 

What are some of the problems they 
feared? 

Npgroea working with whites, 
iwini? the same Invntnries: white 



pulrnmt not wnnlint: NenN*w tu >m- 
in Kiles positions: the idea that NV 
gm men couldn't work around white 
women :md wliili- men around col- 
ored women, the idea that problems 
would develop. Many fell Negroes 
weren't competent 

They found nut this was untrui 
that a workman was a workman and 
thol people are concerned about 

thi-i, itWll li V4'l ill! M lij .Mid llil'ir 'IM |i 

|M>stt inn over and lieyond nice. 

When the initiative is taken by 
immu^envenl, and they my thi* is 
what we do. then we found that 
employees :» o-pl i1 

We selected areas of train inj: 
where we knew that Job* were nvnll- 
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able. 1 got industry to supply me 
with equipment hi help in training 
They were all cooperative. 

Many companies gave mp volun- 
tfvr instructor? • ■ E first fur a brief 
period. And then money, but not 
until I first got money from my 
people. 

] never ask people to do aome- 
thing for me until T first do it for 
myself. 

So J went to my community to 
secure money for the program, to 
my church, to other ministers and 
their churches, to taverns, taprooms, 
tieauty purloin und barbershops All 
Ncffro, 

Then nn nnnriymous ht-nefaetor 
heard of what ! W;i.«- rloins>, Ileliev, 
in it and gave mc S6O.00O to really 
get my program going. It was from 
that one benefactor, and the faith 
the people had in whal I w;tf Irvine 
to do. thiit ] opened my first OIC. 

Do you think the tederat poverty pro- 
gram ts not working as well as hoped 
because there is too much reliance 
on Washington? 

Well, you need massive financial 
support for educational and pov- 
erty programs. But there's a prob- 
lem when the initiative and the 
program come from outride i In- 
community. 

1 know the direction of the pov- 
erty program is well-meaning. I 
know there is an intense sincerity 
on the part of those involved. 

But the element of self-help may 
well lie 111.' .»])■• element. tli.it -;]*!)- 
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success or failure And perhaps the 
(int.- element, the most important 
element in our program is self-help. 

To j • 1 1 r ;i man behind .i machine, 
to teach him, is nol enough. He has 
!.. v'L ready for training. 

There had to be a p revocation*! 
preparation program before you 
OOtud train a man to be a innchinifit 
or draftsman. 

So f created the feeder program. 

This is the program where you look ji 
the personality, Ihe grooming? 

Yes, what we rail nttiludina! 
training. Fifty per cent of all OIC 
work is attitudinal, the other >W per 
cent is educational 

Would you explain the attitudinal 
aspect of your program? 

MoHt people come to OIC believ- 
ing they are inferior »nd incapable. 
Many of Ihem have liehind them o 
series of failures, Some 7 a per rent 
of tnir people have been dropouts 
The median school grade attain- 
ment is eight years, the median age 
bt 28. 

So we have full-grown adults, 
main or whom never went to hijth 
school. They have been GOndttlOMd 
to believe the only thing they can 
do is service jobs. 

-Si, ] found it m-< erisnry nmvash 
the brainwashed minds. I h«d to 

I mild ^-If-coiifidelUe 111 I hen i. 

We taught them that a man is 
tike a balloon, that it's nut a man's 
color that determine* how high lie 
enn rise, but what he lias inside of 



Apartment complex is one of proud- 
<?iif achimiements of Dr. Sullivan, at 
rifth t . 

him. And I found the key to moti- 
vate, n iclf- 1 4 'el 

We teach atoomiru;.. how to drc-*. 

You tench a mnn hew to walk, a 
woman how to sit down mr| crrws 
her U'fn-, i m.ii'. how to vt.aid with 
bis head up and his shoulders buck. 
You are somebody— self-respect. 

I fiiive seen thousands of cycles 
of poverty broken in this way. 

Cite me 3 dramatic case of one at 
these extreme poverty caws. 

There is one fellow who was a 
dropout He couldn't find a job. 
anywhere. He'd taki- a job imd he 
would be out the next day. 

Hi- caused (»«ple— himself in- 
eluded- -all kinds or trouble Then 
he wen! into service. He came biiek 
and Still couldn't find a job. Marl 
now at everybody because he had 
fought for hirt country and still he 
couldn't find a juh. 

We sent him to OIC. The first 
few Wii'liU he did Tint ?hillk he eoulrl 
stand it. We kept encouraging him 
to stay. 

One Sunday morning, after about 
four months' of OIC training in 
sheet metalworking this bov. who 
wasn't s member of my church, 
came up the aisle after the -wry ice. 

Ho was excited. 

He was waving something, and 
sidd. "Keverend, I've ant it " 
"Wh.it have you col?" 
He so id, "Look." 

It was a card from Budd i the 
■umpany that makes railroad cars' 
telling him he was employed as a 
■hei-t metalworker. 

Then he put the Card in his (>* k- 
et. jmllt-d his cout down, straight- 
ened his tie, squared bis shoulders 
and Said. "Reverend, I don't have 
to i*' on nolMidy's relief any more '' 

1 le walked away, head up, shoul- 
der- buck, straight as j ramrod 

Now he drives a new ear, be 
bought a home, he is enjoying 
church. 

Ill the ( lit ' this hty found himself. 

About now people outside Philadel- 
phia were becoming aware of the 
program. What happened? 

Finally, they heard shout my 
program in Washington. 

I got money for my feeder pro- 
gram from (he l>-pvirl i n«'nt < o* J-ilmr. 
I got a (rant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Then the Office of Economic Op- 
port unity was burn, and Sarnciu 
Shriver heard of i( and \\\r-\ mil i 
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"Singing the blues "You'll sing a new tune 

over electrostatic copies?"' with the 3M 709' Copier!" 

A song of perfect copies. Whether they're from a photo of Bmg or a business letter The 3M "209" 
Automatic Copier has that special talent to make copies with personality, sharp, bright, black-on- 
wfiite every time As many copies as you need, automatically For as little as VAC per copy. No 
wander so many businessmen are switching to the star of the show: the 3M "209" Automatic Copier. 
How about you? For a personal performance with your own business originals, call ^IHfl 
your 3M Business Products Center look to 3M for imagination in image- making f pjlJU 



•Coov »x lift mad* on u (»jdttt|| rtlMlrooUdc rtwi«r, Copv m nnhi num on • "HMr Connr. Olwd en * eunuMmnn eoflductM toy m miJ«p#nd<!nJ Ikhtin? 1*t»f*Mey. 




We made it by 1301 

Last year we registered 1,301 more heavy-duty trucks than the next 
two leading brands combined. 

That adds up to a total of well over 70,000 units. Which Is a lot of 
heavy-duty trucks. 

One of die interesting things about being the heavy-duty leader 
is that nearly every innovation von come up with sooner or later 
gets picked up by competitors who arc trying so hard to catch up. 

That's good. Because competition like this makes every body's 
truck better. And it gets every truck buyer more for his money. 

And when the competition gets better, we have to work harder 
lo keep on our toes. 

We like leading. We're going to keep it up. Internationa) Harvester 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 606 1L 

"Build a truck to do a job . . . change it only to da it better" 



INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 





More businesses are group 
insured with /Etna than 
with any other company. 




This position of leadership n worth bearing in mind when you're cnntempliitinB HT° U P insurance for your company. 
Thii leadership extends to other kindi or insurance, too. Far cnwrnple, over h.ilf h million buainesae* rdy on JEUm 
Life flt, CusujJty for property and casualty coverage*. And now through an uwooation with Aasicunuiani Gcnerati, 
^Etnn can provide quality insurance service anywhere in the Free World. 

Profit from the experience of other buiintasmen. Men tikcynu whr« ran't afford to nudce mistake* go ttniight to 
the company that buaneiimeri prefer Call your JE\w> Life \ Casualty representative, or your own hroker. 
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million dollars in it to really begin 
pushing us on our way. 

Wp have trained more than 3,000 
iwople through our program here, 
with 90 per cent place-mont, and 
that is a conservative estimate. 

We don't Rive stipends in OIC: 
people come hecnus* 1 they want to. 
1 have iitiuul ID.t'H'NJ people on it 
waiting list, mostly Afro- Americana, 
hut of all colors. OTCs now are in 
operation lo some degree in GO 
chaw across America .'ind ant" is 
rlevelopinn in Puerto Rico. 

One of the areas where you have an 
OIC is Watts. Initially there was a 
great deal of resistance to it. wasn't 
there? 

Yes, the first year we had a lot of 
political problems and leadership 
problems 

AIbo. I don't believe t hr- commu- 
nity had done enough for ii.wlt ,t 
the beginning. They got a laree 
contribution right away from the 
Ford Foundation. 

Now that 1 look hack on it. [ 
think f< little struggle at the hegin- 
niftpt would have helped more. 

Have business and industry been as 
cooperative in other areas as in Phila- 
delphia? 

Ab«o)ulelv One (J ( Hie keys to 
the success of OIC has been the 
Iti'iiieriftoiiH .iipjNiH of ind oh try. 

Tone is a genuine concern and it 
is becoming more and more intense, 
inn inly been use industry has found 
OK' is jjoini huHiriefifi li noL only 
supplies manpower for industry hut 
it also plows more roreaiiiiei dol- 
lars into a eonmiLmily and enriches 
it And it lakes people ofT relief. 

We have added Sit) million n year 
r i p rhf purchasing jjower of Phila- 
delphia already and we are saving 
our commonwealth about SI .a mil- 
lion yearly in relief checks. And it 
is going to pyramid. 

In |U vi-.o:- in Philadelphia 
it lone, OK* wilt have meant over 

$21X1 million dollar? to II tunny 

of the city, 

I understand when you train people 
for a particular skill, you have al- 
ready investigated and lound there is 
a need tor that skill? 

Thai's rieht. Ynu rnuat remem- 
Iw't .>ur jj.ntnei'ship with inrioMr. 
is more than just perfunctory. 

It is very intense -ind very real 



ron/tnurt! 



We haw indusl ri il nd\ i.vr miiv 
mi t tees in every skills I troa In 
which we work And wc have more 
than JIKi toinpanies thai have em- 
ployed OK' people. 

So it's becoming broader and 
broader. 

The building trades unions h^ve been 
particularly discriminatory against 
Negroes. Have you been able to over- 
come lhat? 

They *iy NVunw- in-n I prepared 
t© go into their apprenticeship pro- 
grams. So I dedicated a center in 
Philadelphia to train people in 
buitdinp skills, bricklaying, itiason- 
ry, electricity, plumbing. I am 
training them now by the hundreds 
Tlie unions werr very much con- 
cerned. First they wanted to slop 
it But of course, they can't atop 
me. 

How have they tried to stop it? 

They indicated wp muldn'l rto it 
Bui when they tell me 1 can't do it, 
1 just go Ahead and rio il ;mvway. 

So I structured our curricula so 
that it was equal or superior to 
anything they have. 

1 pot my manpower and opened 
my Irjiinintf centers, rind the arrow- 
ing thing is 1 found three quarters 
of the work isn't dune by unions. 

So I had Trimble holdiriK my 
trainees because people would 
want them. They got jobs real fast 
.il pond wngea. Now the unions ore 
anying, "Let's tie Into OIC and de- 
velop a relationship here with 
Ihem " 

They have become very firm sup- 
porter* of ours And its a result of 
our work, two Negroes wen* au- 
thorised by ilie union to be union 
contractors. 

You think the barrier has been 
knocked down so far thai unions will 
accept Negroes tor lull fledged mem 
bership? 

Through rhtr wmk of OIC and of 
other people, the barrier* will rurne 
down. As a matter of fact, I 
knocked out a few brick* already, 

Whitney Young of the Urban League, 
says race relations isn't a question 
of winning over while people: it's 
sheer economics. How do you feel 
about this? 

He is right. This i* the next 
phone of the revolution. And it's 




Dr. Suilu<an and A//s. Ruth Ducu. 
center, an instructor, talk oper 
I'ihhJ svrving course with triune*. 



the hardest phase: Training, edu- 
cation, preparation. 

It is noi going to Inst one day or 
one week, or a year And nnhody 
living, no colored adult living to- 
day, will see the end of this phase 
of the revolution. 

Or. Sullivan, is "black power" any 
part of the concept ol your program 7 

Somr people would say whal I 
jtm doing is black power. 

Well. I sny that black power with- 
out ureen power and brainpower is 
tin power 

Block power when it's linked wilh 
while power becomes American 
power, bwromes great power, he- 
comes CToatinR power, becomes 
weallh-producinj; power. 

1 took 30f) members of my church 
and had them put $10 into a fund 
for .16 months. With lhat monev I 
built a million dollar apartment 
complex 

That was green power, colored 
people puttinR their money touelb- 
er to build, brother, build. They 
own it. Tlmt'a power. 

For the first time I see colored 
people really Retting in the main 
stream of the economic develo|imenit 
of this country. That's my dream 
and ambition. 

And if I rio this, then I have marie 
my ministry relevant for my day. 
Because I ihm> my ministry not as 
helping |x>ople ut't into heaven, hut 
t« get heaven into people And rait 
lo give them milk and honey in 
heaven, hut to give them ham and 
ejiK." on earth, END 
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Thfpp lb no MjidLson Avenue in 
Washington. D. C. But when it 
comes to M'llinL,' ,1 cause, advertising 
Si efiinpaiKn. propagandizing a pro- 
gram or peddling puhlic nfTiiirs, the 
mm along New York City's Mndi 
snii Avtiitifi h.ive nolhi'iii; on the. 
men find women ntnng Penrmytvs- 
di.i. Corwi tuition mid Liuli>|iend{-m«> 
Avenues, in the Pentagon or in tin- 
double- winged, majestically domed 
t'uptlnl. 

tn the realm of what ean be 
termed the Five Pa —Propaganda, 
Huh I icily. Public Affairs, Promo- 
lion and Public Information— those 
on Uncle Sam's payroll 'on your 
I >i i v-roJ I actually hm- few peer-,. 
They have become experts nt the 
hard, soft and medium sell, often 
using the defense, excuse nnd ra- 



tionalization of "(Me puhlic inter- 
est " 

Their huckstering activities an- in 
creHabig evwy year, 

Indiwi. rhv wuk'tunu, povernmnnl 
efforts in the world of the Kive l''s 
reciind i fr it- i>J ,1 plnarie fmni Mark 
Twain's" Ron ^hing ll": 

'"Inforni.iliori .ipiwars I" slow mil 
or me ti;i!Lir.:illy. like- tru' onri«u« 
atfnrof rosea out of thr utter 

An investigation by Nathin's 
Business yields the inescapable eon- 
elusion that the government's pro- 
motion and propaganda ar.'tivities 
arc, ,it the uuiuiaum. kr-epinu pace 
,'. ilL \\iv i i >ol iniLi'H uruvnUi r t] ovnr 
all fedora I huBinens. 

'Hi'' c:\air-t manlier of dollar:- and 
personnel inv( rived, to be sure. Lb 
hard to pinprjint. |-or r.>nc thing, (Vie 
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federal budh'et duesn't break down 
spending by the Five P's. and indi- 
vidual (nidge! officials and puhlic 
a fijMkeamtn tire reluctant U> 
r\ nluatc exact expenditures in those 
ureas. 

Then iJu- exact dividing line be- 
tween legitimate promotion, public 
attaint and information and out 
tight nfuji.it;. mil. i .mil ,'xtrn-uiTiiu 
lar sell is often unclear. Nornsthe- 
lcm t discussions with mure than a 

Kara )f fovernmettl officers, a look 

M sUiLbitic-s ;ivuib1>lt -mil ev.ilua 
tlone by private publishing and 
public relations' apokwunen clearly 
Indicate Uncle Sam's voice is getting 
louder and hi* effort* in sell N-dend 
ideas, philosophies iind program* is 

SWi-llitlg 

The moat evident indication .if 



t|ii*= is found in ion upward trend uf 
printing production and cost* and 
visible promotional material being 
distributed by many ugencies. 

The paper billiard 

In 1966, the Government i'rinl- 
tng Office <GPOj supervised the 
printing of 1.17 billion copies of 
(loverntnent dtHUtm'iils - -everything 
hum the ('ongrrt&ionat fttvtird 
icost: $1&9 million*. Defense De- 
portment materials (cost: around 
•• 1 miUinn .irnl I 'omuh-m IV|nri 
menl report* .aid publication* txwt- 
S9.tt9 million i to papers of the 
Health, K [filiation tnd \W1f.ire t )i- 
|i.irttneii| $.s 7 inillinti . ARrictil- 
lure Department documents, pub- 
lications .md Ux.k* i >- r ,.7 million; 
•ml tin mnu.il reports i>( die Kittle 



■ if Htm Orleans Seaqiiecentennial 
Committee i$S,(W0). 

The 10-year growth of this paper 
hlix/ard, in short, wn* 1 16 per cent. 

All in nil, during 1966GPO billed 
executive branch agencies and tin 
li-^i-LitivM 1 \- null <■ ir * I li" -' mi 1 1 1' mi 
worth of printing. 

'1 h>^ year government documents 
hook,", reports. p.i::i| ililt t.-= ;md di- 
§ealbt will lie (iuble4ied on every- 
thing from the President's Economic 
Keport to Agriculture Department 
booklets on alfalfa, apples, avocado* 
mid woed control. 

Many of these, of course, are nec- 
essary and valuable to a variety of 
dl i '-us and b usin o —n en. 

Thousands wdl be of dubious val- 
ue and questionable motive - includ- 
ing, for instance, the Housing and 
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Home Pinnace Agency's 53-pege 
booklet on "Technitpie uf House 
Nailing" ' 20 cents ) , and the Public 
Health Service's "How Safe Are 
Motel Pools?" .1 "limited number 
of copies are available upon request" 
wilhoul i b.irge i 

Occasional outcries apparently 
don't s C • »i ■ i lii- swelling rush to pub- 
lish by federal agencies. One of the 
more celebrated protests came dur- 
ing the \^~>2 I 'rcr-iffr-lll i:iJ p. •Iitl4-.il 
camp iii'ii 

f ':ii»iicj:ifi> |>Mighi F'.isenhowj/i 
lambasted ii pnmphli--l called "Tools 
for Food Preparation and Dish wash- 
ing" He pariiculariy cited 8 sec- 
tion which suggested thai "dish pan* 
should be large enough to hold the 
dishes but not too large for the 
sunk." 

The publication was discontin- 
ued, but shortly afterwards the Gov 
eminent came out with such produc- 
tions as? "Shrimp Tips from New 
Orlesins" nnd "SeiTiinolt- Indigo Mu- 
sic" 

Flossy as tho i licit s 

Not only is the total number of 
government public-) (ions increasing 
but so is their quality and raeda. 
Some rival in enlor, layout and - w 
■ppatl even the slick women's mag- 
azines. 

The Interior Department's Latest 
annim I conservation yearbook 
i called "The Third Wave" i is an 
example. It sells for S2 and, accord- 
ing to one spokesman, is "a smash. ** 

Obviously, such •Ti.vt-rnm-nt puh 
lications are dintl competitors for 
private authors and publ inhere. The 
! ilt><r .in' free, by Ihe way. to reprint 
iind possibly prufil on any gnv.-rn 



inert publication, which once is- 
sued—is in the public dnnuiirt. 

Tho fuel remains that Uncle Sam 
today operates one of the largest 
publishing businesses in t he country. 

Not only i* tin- volume »( federal 
publishing and promotion moving 
ever upwards but its retail sales de- 
partment is expanding, too. 01*0 
lorii; h.'i.s operated .i ivi-i nmenl 
bookstore in Washington. Now it 
has others in the capital, in Com- 
merce Department und V, S. Infor- 
mation Agency, is dickering to open 
one in tl« i Pentagon and other Fed- 
eral building" in Washington and 
hot opened similar sales offices in 
Chicago and Kansas City 

Indeed, it appears CPO plans In 
run a bookslore in every new Feder- 
al building across the country, and 
operate it in conjunction with "gov- 
ernment information centers." They 
will include d»tn and advice on civil 
service and guidance on programs, 
facilities and notations uf ituwt ma- 
jor executive dtp) rtincnte and ngen- 
fies, 

Even today, more than 5f»f) federal 
employees work in GPO bookstores* 
celling more than ■■>" nulli'iii topic* 
of documents annually and distrib- 
uting 90 million more copies to li 
bniries and to persons receiving 320 
|H-:iorlical.H and taJicr puhlic-ition.i 
on u regular basis. 

On die surface, government f»nh 
lications are priced to recover coats. 

Printing and publishing totals 
are « ma Iter of puh lie record. But 
largely untraceable and immeasur- 
able is the over-all cost of govern- 
ment efforts in Ihe Five Pa area. 

A federal public information orli- 
ci'r, for i-stample, might during part 



of n day be engaged in direct, 
straight-out dissemination of infur- 
mation to news media and even to 
the public. 

Another portion nl :lu- day he 
turgid spend in supervising other 
workers engaged in gathering a 
strictly promotional program :nmed 
at helping me agency ballyhoo some 
new :iiid [inb-sted idea. 

More .rj-jrj more drunj'bo»tors 

Sinus arc i Icar 1b.it tin- number 
of biti Nit employee* in promotion, 
publicity and public affairs is in- 
creasing. A portion of thin increase 
is de/endahle, on the grounds rli.it 
die public i mostly through news 
medial has a right lu the facts and 
operations of the incre-aiiiiig ihiuiImt 
of federal agencies, departments find 
ufficea. 

Yet government's use of the hard 
and the soft sell run» through tin 
aped rum of the executive branch: 
From live President and his fnbinPl 
to their special public affairs asais- 
barda and press men— political and 
career. 

President .Tohnson. more than any 
of his predecessors save, perhaps 
John P. Kennedy, nuikcs ,« practice 
of summoning various groups to spe- 
cial While Ho list' dinners, luncheons 
and briefings so all can "reason" to- 
gether. Usually, the reaaoning con- 
■si^ls of an earnest talk hy the Presi- 
dent iriH chart talk* by his aidi* 
One White House observer iinofli- 
• -i.it l> i nun la more than three dozen 
-inch ♦■ven is during the punt two 
yt'jiti. 

••H.n-kur.-iiriri.-r-." unepa W.mh 
uitlliiri affairs, iire held 1 ■ v ofliri.ili 
from th.' Frisddeni on down 
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An Adtninistniiion oflirinl calls in 
newsmen and provides inside think- 
ing or "background" on policy or 
future programs— certain or tenta- 
tive. The Hource of much inform?!' 
tiun. if it 1-111 U' <:dbd that, its never 
divulged. 

The executive branch "plants" its 
idea* or the seed of one. and can 
id ways deny be inn the origiruil 
Miu rep if the idea backfires or 
doesn't catch on. Thene Imi'k- 
grounders, too. are Increasing-per- 
ticularly because Lyndon Johnson 
doesn't like his stall to talk on the 
record; LB. J likes the fount of Imrd 
news to be LBJ. 

Recent White House special see- 
siorui and backgrounders, for busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders as well as 
communications media, have cen- 
tered on balance of payments, the 
budm'l. Vie I Nam. inters! ruti-s and 
even bcautific-ntion. 

Meanwhile, a growing number of 
agencies are sponsoring special 
briefings and indoctrination eat- 
sions for uutsidors-H pood way to 
M-ll h ird in soft f.irthion. 

Grain washing trie press 

The Stale. Department, for ex- 
ample, has "institutionalized" (the 
word is used by one department of- 
ficial i biannual editors' foreign nol- 
icy briefings. 

Supposedly, the visitor* get the 
latest inside information on policy. 
These brirfingtJ, almost without ex- 
ception, are rehashes of information 
already published and discussed. 

Yet the State Department «ets a 
chance to propagandize its view- 
point 

Last year, the Oflice of Economic 



Opjxirtunity - the anti poverty op- 
eration sftonsorod three seminars 
for ILK) newsmen to outline agency 
policies and enable the visitors "to 
get :i better perspective of what 
vi'' re -ill ,jl">ut at[d .1 liettur pt-rHpec 
live of the local programs back 
home," to use the words of one 
Hhmer aide. 

This year, OEQ has Sponsored a 
similar meeting. 

OEO, also has found a relatively 
new technique to advertise its pro- 
grams, it has made available some 
[if Mr. Shriver's statements nn lap*' 
record in gs which anyone can hear 
by dialing a special phone number, 

Robert Weaver, Secretary of the 
new Ilepartmpnt of I Iuunlhi: and 
Urban Development also uses this 
telephone technique. 

The LBt treatment 

One of the greatest sell programs 
of recent, years ill the business area 
took plact' just before, and after. 
President Johnson announced his 
new measures tn help correct the in- 
ternational balance of payments ac- 
count. 

One of the major sections was a 
"voluntary" pnurram to limit im-r- 
seas lending and investment by 
banks and industrial corporations. 
This was something new in Ameri- 
can |Hjtit:y and m<w fur American 
business. 

So the White House, with the 
help of former Commerce Secretary 
John T. Connor. Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry H. Fowler, Eronnmic 
Adviser Gardner Ackley and even 
members of the Federal Ren* ■ i ve 
Board, began h massive speaking, 
letter-writing, background briefing 



and private consultation effort tine 
source estimates more than 1,000 
businessmen and bankers were 

raited tn Washington Inr "th- lre.it- 
nienl." Thousands more got lettenj 
from high-level Administration of- 
ficers, and members of the news 
media wen? urged to write on the 
subject. The program waB, and attll 
is. "voluntary," but lhal philosophy 
sometimes got lost in the Five P's 
shuffle. 

Today, it's estimated that more 
ih. in li '-txi {'"ederai t r ni|jitiye>s . i ft- 
involved full or part-time in the 
Five P's area. In n sense, they are 
only the tip of an iceberg. Within 
the Agriculture Department, for ex- 
ample, the fruits of experimentation 
i.; J i<- ; r.irch I'lcijui nil .ire publi- 
cized and printed in Iwmklei form. 

Therefore, it can be argued that 
:ln research people themselves an? 
spending at least a part of their 
lime in pn»mnti<«n and publicity 
The military has shout 2,&tO ]ier- 
sons < at the Pentagon and in the 
field t working in the Five l*V and. 
one might add, at suppression of de- 
velopments which might or niiubt 
not help tho enemy. 

$400 miUitn, ptws printing casts 

All told, Unde Sam's spending in 
the Five Pa totals between 9876 mil 
lion and $400 million a year, apart 
from print iiu; The total with- 

in the Agriculture I k-partmeril i* 
thought li.l"' more than S8 million. 
For the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 'NASA.l, 
the fiKiirf run 1 * around s|n .', aitllmn 
ami fur Health, Education .aid Web 
fare, S7 (j million. 

Government officials jisserl their 
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UNCLE SAM'S BRAINWASHING MACHINE 

continued 



;<c1iviTiw in tin' Five P'» are "rooted 
in the public interest." 

"Every thing you put out, every- 
thing you publish, somebody is 
interested in it." says one offiiw 
within the Budget Bureau. Other 
Federal spokesmen urgue ih.ii I hr- 
basic legislation creating their de- 
partments or agencies specifically 
included orders to "disseminate in 
formation/* 

Federal agencies offer, in compe- 
tition to private publishing houses, 
such publications as "The Why and 
Whiit of Bookkeeping" si. on, 
"Starting Mild Managing ji Small 
Retail Hardware Store" ■ 3f> crnts I 
and "Cash Planning in Small Man- 
ufacturing Companies" iSl,25), 

"Employe Conduct" C30 cents), 



How long must you keep 
i in porta n t papers ? 

Write for free booklet. 
RECORD RETENTION 
TIMETABLE, describing 
Retention Periods as allowed 
by government authorities, 
and how to dispose of them 
Na safely without lo« or worry! 

frcbic «Mtb»kel fin, J<5W-«U St„H,t.»l036 






The Sign ot men who know 
more about full-service 
tmckleasing than anyone 
m tne industry One of 
them lives in your area. 

Consult your NATtONALUSE 

rnon f<rst , . he is! 



F1CE! ' LEXICON' 
■Bd V-iDrMir.l Mi; 
isnllinn TiO 
WITIOHALfAT.F 
5ir,it«fiUrt 




"FriT u- Lt«! 
I ntw 
CHEVROLET 
at Dlhu 



A ftolrettwfdi fldwsrfc of 2i0 
)»<oflr i* rt *^ ln«Mri»i wiPfi 

"O/'Onnl knarr-htw. 



i Pigwi nh> "Tim* 
I Lanuii'j' , Wh.n Fti 




NATIONAL 

TStfCIt 1IM4HS ITII1M 
l niniptl am n Br h« bra m cimr. JF 

^13 I latb»iill.< , fytr. I * , Ckrn BB «4MD< r 



"Maintainuxe Work Flow" (25 
cents' nnd "Planning and Organ- 
i/ing Work" 20 cental. 

In Addition to its colorful ■ n i n I 
expensive j conservation series, In- 
terior offers on eyecatching 561- 
page herd cover book called "Birds 
in Our Lives." Price: $9. 

Government spokesmen also con- 
tend some publications actually 
save motley. Booklets, distributed 
in response to incoming let tern, cost. 
■MS than answering "the hundreds 
ruift thousand* of letter* we net n.sk 
ing for information." auys one of- 
ficial, 

In format ton— or propaganda 

Several recent developments indi 
cate the government's promotional 
activities smack more of propaganda 
than simple response to public de- 
mand nr legislative directive. 

More and more agencies, for 
example, are offering official maga- 
zines that include not only descri|j- 
tions of programs but blovm-up 
pictures and layouts of Secretaries, 
officials and President Johnson. In 
terwoven with results of projects 
nre Great Society |)biln«ophies and 
criticism uf critics. 

A tramp, the newest of these miign- 
zines is that of the Food nnd Drug 
Administration iFDA" Tlw'j first 
edition drew this comment from 
Hobert A. Saltzetein. general eoun- 
hcl .it tin America u HiJMtiess- Press. 
.hi organization of -toO bus i no*- Jim I 
technical magazines: 

"The FDA is covered widely by 
newspapers and magazines of all 
kind!; We fail to see 11m* necessity 
of publishing this magazine »t tax- 
payer's expense." He labeled as 
"government propogatHda" two ar- 
tirlr'»i hi i he FDA magazine- one on 
the agency's stand on pharmaceuti- 
cal advertising and the other de- 
fending PDA's own organizational 
whip 

The Public Health Service recent- 
ly began distributing llJO.IHHl copies 
of » colorful report describing prti- 
gross achieved In health research 
and medical care during Lyndon 
Johnson's Presidency. 

Critics immediately denrjunrod it 
as political propaganda and promo- 
tion 

The agency, as might lie expected, 
defended it as necessary to keep the 
publir informed 

Therein ,«st >]7.<xxt in prim. 

Using a similar "keeping the peo- 
ple informed" :i raiment, (fie (Hfieo 
of Education distributed almost 
100,000 copies of its "Report to the 



People on Education," The 64-page 
publication, which cost $25,0011 to 
print, was complete with pictures of 
President Johnson signing an edu- 
cation bill, shaking hands with chil- 
dren and even holding a buby. 

Comnrerce Department series 

Uf particular interest to business- 
men is the series offered by the 
Commerce Department on the 
theme: "Do You Know Your F.eo- 
nomic ABCsT* 

There now are iieven booklets in 
this field. The first was distributed 
in 196.'}. It covered the "Gross Na- 
tional Product." 

Other topics include the "U. S, 
BalantT' of Payments," 'Scienei 
unci Technology for Mankind's I'rop, 
i-i-ss," "P« tents: Spur to American 
Pro press."* "Trofits and the Ameri- 
can Economy" and "Your Econom- 
ic ABC's." 

In a sensL-. this series competes 
with other series, books and publi- 
cations issued by universities and 
private organizations and publish- 
ing firms. 

James G. Morton, former special 
assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce in the public affairs area, was 
largely responsible for publication 
and distribution of the M-rie-; ,mil fin 
other promotional distributions 
made within the Commerce institu- 
tions. Mr. Morton w:i* one of the 

Ot'lSl .irtirut.Ltr LHO-CIMILU'lIt Spiikl'- 

men in explaining and defending 
the governnieritV HWi-lling activity 
in (be Five P's area. 

Hi- :irguf» that clisscmination 
of econnmir knowledge "slrengthens 
the free enterprise sysiom. , , . How 
in tin.- businessman going to become 
acquainted with the surveys, poli- 
c - i « t- iiiil -■t.Ui-iiii'Mt-- nl our <!ep,'irl 
merit I he t:ovei nriu nt unle.ss we 
distribud' t In- information to appro 
priate businesses and through ap- 
propriate channels? I think busi 
nessmcn want to know about these 
things." 

One might answer, of course, the 
private news media -newHparjers. 
rn.:u.. i/.ines, technical publications, 
radio and television— all presently 
prim and disseminate government 
information. 

Of co arse, il is not the dissemitui- 

I data and news" wlucli 

in nt issue flie [liihlie rer(uiree thin 
uervio 1 . and depentts on Wa^ttin^ 
ton to aiBc.mble the economic and 
statistietii facts and trends ui«ki 
which the private sector relies. 

Rather, the issue in that in the 
rising 7.eal for promotion and pub 
Noil v . 1 1 1* ■ government is rewtirting in 
ii greater und greater decree to prop- 
aganda END 
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Yours? 



Ours. 




If the file drawer on the 
left looks all too familiar 
to you — and you sus- 
pect it's only a matter of 
time before some con- 
tract or something gets 
lost— isn't it good to 
know you can convert to 
Pendaflex Speed Filing [ 
in just 15 minutes? 




I want to avoid a crisis. I want the mess in our 
files cleaned up once and for all. □ Call me. □ Call my 

secretary. Her name is . 

□ Don't call either of us. Just send me the Pendaflex 
Picture Guide to Putting Papers Where They Darn Well 
Belong. My name and address is 



Mail to Oxford Filing, 9 Clinton Rd, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 




PENDAFLfLX* SPEED FILING 



BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 



New twist in bolts 

■ Manufacturing > 

Marketing vs. TV? 

' Marketing > 

Surge in piggybacking 

. T ransportniinn > 



AGRICULTURE 

Automation m dairy rndustry gets 
new push. Means more workers avail- 
able for rural communities. 

Fully automatic feeder for cattle has 
just been unveiled by Agriculture De- 
partment and University of Illinois re- 
search team after years of develop- 
ment Designed for dairy cattle, it 
also has use in beef cattle industry. 

De-vice uses tour bins, permits vary- 
ing mix of feed content for different 
types nf cattle, depending on mrlk 
yield Timing of feeding can be ad- 
lusted. 

Development n<V '^duce farmers' 
time devoted to feeding from several 
hours to 30 minutes per day. Will 
let small-scale operators maintain 
farms while holding down full time off 
farm employment 

CONSTRUCTION 

Campaign for clean waters takes a 
new rack, involving builders in rapidly 
urbanizing areas. 

Sediment— good, clean dirt— is the 
prime source of stream pollution, es- 
pecially in developing oreas whe-f silt 
content in streams is up to SO times 
the average. 

Construction site dirt, erosion by 
the ton. works into streams. One sur- 



vey found 2,300 tons of sediment 
per mite in Potomac River. 

Government at all levels is taking 
harder look at problem as one mil 
lion acres annually undergo develop- 
ment 

House Government Operations sub- 
committee on power and natural re- 
sources made trip to West Coast this 
spring to study sediment problem 
On East Coast, county In Washing- 
ton suburbs recently was consider 
ing antisedimenl ordinance One ma- 
lor builder there has already taken 
steps called for in proposed law. 

Techniques long used To -combat 
erosion on ploughed farmland offer 
promise in urban areas These In- 
clude temporary grass covers to hold 
nearly cleared soil, dams forming 
"catch basins" to capture silt, and 
grassy areas designed to filter silt 
out of surface water runoff. 

Government spokesman see in- 
creasing interest in comi>ating prob- 
lem reflected in hundreds o* stale, 
county and town officials, builders,, 
landscape architects and conserva- 
tionists who turned up for special 
conference on sediment pollution In 
Washington last month 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Internet rates to edge still higher. 



This is growing concern of aca 
demic, private and government ob 
servers who point in continued high 
government borrowing and spending 
at a time ol high dfimand lor funds. 

Besides federal activity, demand 
comes from local governments (which 
have been deferring urgent capital 
projects: and from businesses bor- 
rowing now in anticipation a\ higher 
interest rates. 

Such forces prompt Laif H. Olsen. 
senior vice president and economist, 
First National City Bank, to warn; 

"From the standpoint of the po- 
litical requirements, the best thing 
Washington can do Is to reduce its 
interference with the private economy, 
to give it the besl possible environ 
ment, encourage maximum prolits 
and a tax structure that operates effi- 
ciently to produce the maximum reve 
noes, not maximum rates," 

Background of credit picture, of 
course, is economic uncertainty. Mea- 
sure of uncertainty is decision of 
House-Senate Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to hold midyear review of ra- 
ttan's economic situation— first time 
since 1962. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

More and more states get involved 
in export promotion. 

One sign of the times- 13 state 
are expected to participate in hard 
sell exhibit at Cologne this fall, com- 
pared to seven at similar event In 
Munich last year. 

U. S. officials have no estimate of 
satM success, though they cite one 
state's sale of a quarter million dot 
lars worth of turkey meat alone. An 
other indication ot success: Six of 
last year's seven are returning lo 
Germany lo exhibit this year, 

Agriculture Department irade pro- 
moters arrange for exhibit lacitities. 
(reimbursed at cost), provide display 
space for companies with their own 
exhibits (doubling exposure) and even 
provide staff lo man a company's 
booth while a sale Is lined up. 

One state's approach Is explained 
by H. Dale Wakefield, food export 
consultant in the Chicago Department 
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of Business and Economic Develop 
ment The Illinois goal is to promote 
diversity of state capabiiilies in pro 
duetiofi and processing, plus trans- 
portation advantages via air routes 
and St. Lawrence Seaway 

Noting that such exhibits attract 
wide range of prospective customers, 
he asks: "Where else could we hit 
1.200 tradespeople at one time?" 

MANUFACTURING 

Lots of new twists in the nuts and 
baits business. 

It's bigger than just nuts and bolts, 
of course. Including mechanical fas- 
teners, welding electrodes and adhe 
sives, it's expected to reach $2,2 bil- 
lion in 1975 compared to J 1.9 bil- 
lion last year. 

Within Ihe growth trend, one in- 
dustry source remarks, there's shift 
away from standard, off- the shelf fas- 
teners toward higher-profit special- 
ties. 

Buyers are tightening the screws 
on quality with rigorous inspection 
and lower acceptable reaction rates 

Imports to United States over ex 
ports ran four-to-one last year on a 
flat tonnage basis But U. S export 
prospects for high quality, special fas- 
teners are good. Here's the arith- 
metic: V"3lut' ppr ton n! fastener im 



ported last year, $330; per ton im- 
port value, $1 200, 

MARKETING 

Growth of leisure time offers chal- 
lenge to marketing experts, says Wil- 
liam Snaith, president, Raymond 
Locwy/William Snaith, Inc.. New York 
research, planning, design consul' 
rants- 

Studies for retail clients show vast 
potential for retail sales connected 
with leisure-time activities, he says. 
But here's big problem: 

The market's fragmented: few pao 
pie identity their leisure with specific 
activities, much less products or re- 
tailers who supply them, aside from 
such obvious businesses as travel 
agencies and sporting goods stores. 

Marketing strategy must make pec 
pie aware a I range ot free- time ac- 
tivities, motivate them to participate 
— "To get started you have to have 
the idea that you want to go fishing." 

Put another way, it's a matter of 
persuading people to part with some 
of their time and discretionary in 
come. (Much lime is ealen up by lele 
vision. Mr. Snaith Find*, far more than 
people surveyed will admit.) 

Goal of firm's studies is to devise 
lull leisure-time marketing strategy, 
from motivating customers to diver 



sify interests to designing and stock 
mg stores or departments to promote 
communicate recreation. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Long range demands for lumber 
and wood products are protected (or 
phenomenal growth 

Hems, according to Edward P. Cliff, 
chief of U. S. Forest Service: 

Softwood plywood production in- 
creases at eight per cent a year, "an 
unusually high rate." 

Manufacture of pallets now con- 
sumes 2.6 billion board feet, ranking 
as second largest user of hardwood 
lumber. 

Average family ol four uses more 
than a ton of paper and paperboard 
products per year, population growth 
through end of century alone may ah- 
sorb net annual growth of production 
on typical commercial forests in East. 

Georgia Pacific Corp. survey of 
builders shows sharp rise m construe' 
tion timber demand 

At same time. Mr. Cliff points to 
growing hostility to timber operations 
among younger, "citified" segment 
of population, plus increasing short- 
age Of certain wood species and sizes. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Dramatic Increases in piggybacking 
— tong'haul rail transportation of truck 
trailers or containers— are lorecast by 
railroad industry. 

Association ol American Railroads 
predicts the nearly three million pig- 
gyback shipments now made each 
year will at least triple within next 10 
years. 

Reasons include revolution in con- 
tainenzation. particularly in maritime 
industry, and untapped potential of 
piggyback operations. 

Railroad analysts say only fivi? per 
cent of intercity freight volume now 
goes the piggyback route, while fully 
one third ol such traffic appears 
.adaptable to piggyback. 

Then, too. Supreme Court recently 
ruled that railroads must make ser 
vice available to truckers of all types 
without discrimination. 
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LIVING 
IT UP IN 
WHSHINGT0N 



IvOpkinfi A3 pugilistic a& heavyweight contenders, the 
Kennedy brothers donned white lurtleneek pullovers 
under 1 licit" dinner jackets the other nipht and landed n 
kiKK'knii! punch with fushion publ lent tons like Wom- 
en'* Wear Daily and 7th Avenue's Daily News lice- 
ord 

The look is the Jjitest from Ijondon Mud. hut modi- 
fied hy the Kennedys 

Lord Snovdon and hifl friends wear block turtle pull- 
overs with their tuxedos. But thst iKirticular «irtorinl 
depart urr looks loo suggestive of the priesthood, de- 
rided Elhel KrnmtJy ind i.» irk-ippropr£nu? and out 
of pluce at n really swiiuting; affair. 

So the Kennedys enme up with their own Jersey Joe 
Wnlcott adaptations. 

Wh»l mil Id lie more impropriate (him Jersey . J i ►» j 
jerseys for a pnrty given by California < "ongreaBtnaii 
John Tunney, whose father is onetime heavyweight 
cbnrnp fiem- Tunney" 

Almost all of the 30 or so mule guest* enme looking 
us if they would rather fight than switch back to a 
starched shirt and bhick tie. 

Hut the two outfils which had everyone rendy to 
really throw in the towel were worn hy former Ansis- 
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tant Postmaster Genera! Tyler AbeLI and o New York 
lawyer named John Gonw, 
AhelL riding o bicycle in tandem wilh his wife 
White House Social Secretary Bess Ahell I . showed 
up in a turlleheek pullover, formal short punts rind 
white knee socks. '"It's like doing the frug with 
George Washington," one of his dancing partners 
told hini. ) 

tiomez, ii hip, flip type whose name in one to remem- 
ber because he recently escorted Jacqueline Kennedy 
to a party at Arlene Francis's Manhattan pad, wore 

!:uk nlil i * IliKKN .It-rW')' .Inn- ler-r-y 

The wives weren't pulling any fashion [wnrtifp 
either. Bess Abelt wore ie smoking, a pant toft of 
Mack hopHueking made fur her nl Bcmwii Teller in 
Mew York. NB< "k NiiiK'.v IhckcrMiii «'.,nu> in .. :-l.-ev< 
lea white fox coal and dress that were designed us ti 
mud mod wedding ensemble hy Luci Johnson's nuptial 
couturier, Priori Ma of Boston, 

Ethel Kennedy shimmered head to toe in silver and 
d:»iced every frenelir rfa live in a highly individuati/ed 
step one onlooker dubbed "The Shrug**-"too upd [fad 
lo iif ihe unrip iinri l<wi nld fashioned to cpadify as the 

fnt| " 

Verbal sparring w,i>; die evening'* principal j'n[i>r- 
Ldniiient in addition to the fancy footwork being 
executed on the dunce floor i. In one speech, Teddy 
kept jabbing at his older brother with sly cracks he re- 
ferred to as "Hohhyisms," 

The UfllAV Geo rue Steven*. Jr., • in red lurtlencrk 
mystified his host find hostess by apologising M ihe 
<idier guests for the fuel thnt his jfood friend, humor 
i iiliitTinisi AH llm hwald could not be present Rtifh- 
w.ilrl :irai his wife deeply regretted the absence. Steven.'; 
explained 

"But then, they had a good reason for not being 
here," he continued. "They were not invited." 

r Kxcerpterf with permission from The Washington 
Post from a rerent article by tiocirty columrjiM Maxine 
Cheshire. * 
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If you re talented, hardselling, 
uncompromising, rich, spoiled, 
secretary-fearing and pressured, 
you are one of those . . . 




Strange fellows 



II is actually quite easy to do business with Ameri- 
cr\v.-_ taMf you «4-i lhi> hang of it. It's pitting the hang 
of it that is difficult. 

It has taken iik' more dry martinis Ln gel mi- to 
where I nni today than all c lie- dry textbooks that 1 
had to read on American management, prior to my 
assignment here. And if I ever have to come again to 
New York to start a new office, I will certainty pay a 
visit to that world-famous rendi-zvous of American 
execuMves-the Mayo Clinic find ask (hem to fudp 
me with the installation of a new liver, a new stomach 
and. if possible, ;i new heart 

It ia not that t complnin about having to have mar- 
tinis before lunch, and beers to wash down my 16- 




I'-vl'i Smu-AMNUAi, author o/ 
tin* article, i* a natit.'r of Thai- 
land, a graduate oj the London 
School of tUconomica, and Viet 
Pmident and New York Rrpre' 
BcrttatUe of Hangkok hank. Ltd. 



ounce New York-rut steaks, rind all the rirh trimming 
that ip'Slnns with thr cmi'utivp lunrhmn. 

VVh.il I iln find trying in doin« husini^ft with 
Americans is thai American executives are really the 
riiii.^l iifuresaive, hard-working, i.iU'ittt-d, iducalcd. 
hard-selling, uncompromising, sympathetic:, rich, 
spoiled, secretary Tearing, wife-fearing, stockholder- 
fearing,, tax conscious, well-prod and, c«nsei|uenlly, 
I he most pre ssured group of executives in the whole 
world. 

11 in against ihis slr-inge hreed nf competitive lieinga 
tint I luve to pilch my talents 

Of course, I am no match- My only consolation \r 
thai the American executive, under this hi ph- pressure 
rate of performance, is retirud early "due to health 
reasons" > I can then take advantage of his leas ex- 
perienced successor) ; moves to head up a new depart- 
ment with a com luting firm he would i]n>n look 

up to increase business with me. as lie wants a higher 
performance record at hie new )ob ) ; or alas, dies be- 
fore his time of ih i1 common ailment facing all Amer- 
ican executives, the sudden heart attack. (Now hia 
living colleague hi- rtnl.v my word for the records 
which the deceased had so jealously guarded from 
him.) 

See how hardhearted and cold I have now lioeome? 
I vv.is nut alwiiva this way. Bui my American friends 
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// takes tirtting used ta-that treasured 
I!. S. mutant of martinis before lunch. 



Haw to duck the dinner check i* an 

art thai rrquirt'r. practicr In master 



those American executives 



jitvwya told me that under the competitive sys- 
lern nf American free enterprise, the successful busi- 
nessman in one who has to find business life— to t«ir- 
row some Hobbeaian adjectives— sweet, short, and 
brutal. 

Bos mnd doti'ti 

Certain rules of business; etiquette that I have been 
laugh t- 

Ncver «'nd flowers to retiring executives unless 
1 1 ley hive hern elected h> InHtriraTJ advisory poai- 

ti(m« i "cutt ing unneresfuiry costs" ) , 

Never offer In pay fur lunch unless "you have to." 

Never borome overly friendly, as you might be 
"put linn friendship before business." 

Never sign a contract unless you buve sent it to 
your attorney "for m careful raiding." 

'I "here arc nhu do rule.*: 

Always cheek with your iiecoimUnt for the "tax 
status." 

Always get a Dun and Bmdstreet for your "firuin 
ctal report." 

Of course, not all American businessmen and busi- 
ness organizations are cold-blooded. American busi- 
ness has ethics. W;wn"t it Henry Ford who paid his 
workers higher wneee bo that they could buy back 
the products of their labor-after bavins worked 



somewhat harder :ind longer, of course, Mart- II icy 
were able to buy them back? Isn't it also true thrit 
their- is a minimum hourly wuge in this country to 
prevent exploitation- not to say that there is exploita- 
tion, hut funt in cane? 

Doesn't Amerioin business art in accordance with 
ceruiin cardinal rules, all with a highly efflciont- 
snundinjt tftossary? 

American husinc-s* glossary: My interpretation: 

1. "Looking alter the stock- Mohe more money. 
holders" interest*) " 

- "IMter performance th:in Made m»n tmnwy 
hwt fiscal year " 

3. "Cutting costs." Someone gets the axe. 

4. "Higher efficiency." Someone else gets the 

axe, 

5. "Cheaper source of mn- Suppliers moke no 
tcrinl." ftrofitJi. 

6. "Cheaper source of finan- Bonk* have a bad 
'•inn" year. 

7. "Belter marketing." Consumers don 't knuir 

better, 

S. "Service to the country." I'hinned public rela- 
tion*. 

Perhaps I am a hit unfair to American business. Af 
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lor all, businesses efirmnt vx'ixt unless 
they are efficient, for this is the 
law of the sur\iv;i] nf the fittest. 
And it La perhaps out of the con- 
swjuenees of this law thai Ameri- 
can businessmen have lx<omc :i 
* peri: it ktl>r<\. 

The American executive, in my 
view, is what he is because of the 
economic system under which he 
operates. As I Bee it, your system is 
centered around big and small bus i- 
wuh, big nnrl small jjpiiplp, and they 
all live happily In n biff, big land. 

The United States is so hip that 
it is hard to rtmemlwr that there is 
a lime difference Iwtwt'en th*- .'die*. 
I telephone a colleague in Chicago 
when I come into the office in New 
York in the morning. He is not in, 
as hp has not even shaved yet. 

T phone him after lunch, and he is 
nt lunch. I leave a message and ask 
him to cull back. When he does, I 
have left my office for the day. 

So, I Anally coll him from my 
apartment when I return home in 
the rvt-niiiit. My head office finds i( 
rather difficult to swallow when my 
telephone hills are higher from homo 
than from the office. 

Quito m tfcH IWH 

The favorite way of doing busi- 
ness in this country, unfortunately, 
ib by telephone. It is so much easier 
to able Lit "Lnlk in a person," even 
from coast to coast. So simply pink 
up the telephone, diiil «n area code 
number of three digits, use two 
letters of the alphabet, dial another 
number, dial the final four numbers 
and, finally, ask for tin extension of 



another three or four tiumljt'rs, It is 
really quite simple, if you have :i 
good head for figures. 

1 on really beginning to find it 
convenient, now that I have a new 
girl who dors nothing hut handle 
the telephone calls. I dial her to 
dial jay counterpart's number, she 
gets through to his operator, his 
operator gets on tn his secretary, 
his secretary gets on to him, he is 
lw to talk to me, his secretary tells 
my secretary to hold the line so 
she will put him on for me 
and. finLilly, my secretary buzzes me 
to tell me that Mr. Watson is on the 
line. 

It is really quite a time-saver to 
phone. I always write si long letter 
to confirm n Jiorl telephone con- 
versation. 

But in a big country such as this, 
buaineea has to have good commun- 
itatiotis. And nothing is I «tbn ram 
the telephone I have since learned 
to use this wonderful invention lor 
dkiling everything, (mm dialing a 
pr.iyci to dialing a loan My wife 
told me when 1 got home the other 
day that The Nrw York Times hud 
called, f rang hack immediately to 
give them a newsworthy piece on 
mvi --tnicnl up| tort unit it'."! in Thai- 
land. The New York Times an id 
thanks very much, but would I like 
it subscription for the whole year? 

In this bin country, someone has 
to pay for the amenities which all of 
your fortunate citizens enjoy. So, 
America is very much a tax-con- 
scious country. My most successful 
approach in yelling n project is not 
just to point out the trains to a po- 



tential iineslnr. I have learned that 
kn'-'^im: his income bracket is most 
useful. An American taxpayer 
would nil her earn lens in dividends 
and 1h- able to do Uruie Sam in on 
a small tax gain, 

My office has a full-time aecoun- 
tunl. who looks after those tuxes 
which have to be paid to the city, 
suite, federal something, occupancy, 
unemployment insurance and a few 
others, and then file all the returns 
for which my ntlicv may rlaim ex- 
emption. We have since employed 
a second tux accountant who takes 
cire nf ah the receipts which 1 now 
collect with ureal fervor, a.s they art- 
all either Lax exomptablp or non- 
cxenipuihU.'. 1 never diou lake a 
chance. 

After all, my official status in 
this immtry i* that of n nonresident 
alien for immigration purposes, 
while for tax purposes, 1 am a full 
resident, Now 1 understand why 
Americans) were so zentous in de- 
fending their right,*) against taxation 
without representation, trcnerations 
of American rebels have broken 
down taxes to a fine art. 

In Thailand, where we do not 
have to file an income tax return 
unless we fw) we haw earned more 
than $300 for the whole year. I 
find enping with so many kinds of 
taxes rather taxing, Oh. how [ Innp 
for thosn simple, undcrctcveio[jod 
ways of ours! 

How big Is tmali 

The American system nf free en- 
li-r|-rine is made Up of giant firms, 
fed upon hy the small enterprises. 

This isn't really a fair description 
of the big and the small firms. I 
remember one day when an Ameri- 
can bunker came into my office and 
made us a rather attractive propo- 
sition, When I asked him wbal lh*> 
standing of his bank was in the 
bunking system, he blushed and 
told me shyly that his was a "small" 
bank. The balance sheet, it turned 
out. was just over SI billion in as- 
sets. One billion dollars, that was 
all, This was equivalent to about 
half of my country's GNP. 

From then on, I have censed to 
ask how .small Amerii'.oi firms were- 
They are all at least midget-sized 
giants, us far as I'm concerned. 

Another time, I took some sam- 
ples of Thai silk ties to it leading 
chain store to see whether they had 
any interest in ordering some snm- 
- They liked them, and asked 
for a trial "sample consignment of 
100,000 uniUs." 

If this is what i& meant by aam- 
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When private citizen O'Mara 
speaks, the Generals listen 




G'fif til Foojj, General Moion. Gener.it 
Milli futirr p»f »rtrnt«m to uV UIum oi Mrt 
O Mam Uc-l.ium: Jw-ttrvl t&h — kiy only [he 
Kj.hIi jruu hW And c!n .| 'In 

Thiil i rf»r wonderful power \t\u haw « hen 
|uu ian free ihciltr. li'i frer ifrauc that 
lecni ihr C.rn<-r;ill nn ibrix irin trytnj; icj 
pirn it rh? ifiKijn. And in cornpesiiir, ^rih 
ruth other, rhry jrnrn! I y come up whh Kmit- 
thing bef let . Ur cheaper. Of else. 

Yif, irtjnfldy tcmu^h. ihete ire *ell- 



meaning people in ihh TOunrry today »'1ln 
dam tre ii ,hai » iy . They think Mrt. 
O'Man a confined by™ mwfr dnw in the 
™«kwt'l*«- Or. aiijbe. juic m» bright 
<™vg.b 10 Thome (mrmg ,|| ^ dinrrent 
*»Ae fflbn or W drtTrtrm kind* o| on. Re- 
duce iJte choice, they uy. Wouldn't four 
kind! trl elite mil lie enough* Stiodardur 
<Jir prodain Th« will mA k( tunrlni | lot 
♦wr rut retry body, 
TV riouhle a, | ho «r« ihe tmoiudj? Not 



Mrt. OTMim. She may be 1 •iwd wirb a 
kml 'M iwrii-f but the hunt a tcii nsbc to 
hn naroe. So, the uiiici »ujt£ni, let the. #1*. 
cinntent do hrr ilwppine, (or her. 

Thin'* ljrmptihrtu of thtia but Mit 
O'Mnra't Trry favorite cikr it ■ plum-nut 
md-and rhjf > *p< in be thr ftnf to pi when 
ihry ujin ciHiin^ b«k on dnirx. We hope 
jrcnm u chocolate or vnrulU bee-iM* rhej 
trand a pretty jtood chain* of Mrrmqg. 

M*g»iinc iNiMUIirr. A-,,-, , n 

*i> mwmm o' Sis itntr* u i nwfuinn 
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pies in the United States, I look 
forward to retiring as HOOn as the 
actual order come* through. Un- 
fortunately this is not likeJy. as my 
clients back homo found this small, 
trial, sample consign merit just it 
bit too much far their capacities. 
If only the twain wnuld rivet. I 
would not even complain ihoui 
having to pay high tuxes 

Big business art mil ly operates 
with the greatest of efficiency ll 
is so big that nobody really knows 
how big it is. Ask U S, Defense 
Secretary McNnmorn. During the 
Foreign Relations Committee bear 
ingtt on Viet Num. Mr. McNamara 
jptti/illy vnd th ii his tttOi tUffi "f 
bfimhs. :v in any big huamesn, is 
* aspect when: nobody foully 
knows how much of what is short 
M any one time. I can testify lo 
his statement in num than one in- 
stance. 

Take the time when I whs order- 
ing furniture for my apartment. 
American firms are such giants that 
obody realty knows what anybody 
else ia duini; In this particular case, 
a salesman handled the sale, the 
rtwwmnl Department the orders, 
the "manufacturer*" ordered the 
furnituri- from Canada, the Camidi 
an manufacturers hired a delivery 
firm and i received nothing- 
All (hi* boils down lo ihe Hfi- 
cieiicy uf automation, stack con- 
trols, inventory controls and de- 
livery oon iro ls. And bow well iliey 
work. In fact, they are so well 
controlled thai I cinild no longer 
control my impatience and hod, in 
tact, hi thnviten litigation before I 
I ned deliverv 



Any system, when brought down 
to essentials, actually deals with 
people. American business is an 
exception. Tlu- system in divided, 
tn hig business, between executives 
and their secretaries: and in small 
business, between the owner-part 
ncis unci the partners Ihnl own the 
owners, marital arrangements be- 
ing what they are. 

To get to any executive, I nor- 
mally work through hto aecretary- 
I buy her lunch and send an oc- 
casional box, of candy. All secre- 
taries heenme swwt after ealinp 
candy 

To get to any owner-partner. I 
work through hie or her partner. If 
it !« the husband who in resi.Htin^ 
the sale. I tell his wife .lbout him 
much women are npprecinled in my 
country. 

IT I have to work through Ihe 
hushnnd. 1 alao toll him how much 
•a.., tif i. ir< appreciated in my couri 
try, and I suggest (Kid he should 
certainly take a trip to guy Bangkok 
to mc for hinitself how much women 
are appreciated there After all, 
we have good references, in that 
Miss Thailand was Miss Universe 
year before last. 

I find Lliiil both |i.irtiu-i>. liu>- 
hand and wife, react favorahly to 
my comments. 1 don't know why. 

hui I rruiiS! in dnijitJ v...i3)i (IiIJji; right. 

But it is not always that I am 
doing the right thing Ameriem 
businessmen are not ruulty all Ugly 
Americans. They are just friendly 
people who get awfully upset whim 
J don't call them by their first names 
i Ih i ..Lir lirsl meeting. I know m 
many Bills and Jack* mid Jerrys 



thtit I now ask my secretary for 
tlieir surnames before I am put on 
the line. 

Jerry called up one day to ask if 
I was free for dinner I gladly nc 
oepted «nd told my wife that Jerry 
Way from out of town und that I 
thought it would be better if Jerry 
Bnd I went out to see New York 
.strictly stag Jerry turner! mil to lie 
i i if-. 1 1 rl ifii with M low voice Nr.; 
thuL I mind, but it in difficult lo sit- 
plain these jjenuine mistakes to an 
Oriental wife, 

1 have Iwfii in New York for 
nDiiii! time now. and I am really get- 
ting used to living like- an American 
executive. I get up early for break- 
fast meetings, Join the race to the 
KLihw.iv. fighl my way to buy mv 
morning paper, smile with my best 
Hinilc lo nay good morning In my 
wcrenrv ^| ii nil hours hir/y.ing .mil 
lieini; buzzed no lh< phone, drink 
my dry martinis with mv parched 
throat, call iilJ my friends by their 
first matM and find Wall Street a 
ren.lly exciting place My hear I 
heal* .ire much faster, and I am 
keeping as quick a pace as any 
American. 

As I make more money, ao do 1 
pay more bill* to my attorney, ray 
accountant, my doctors and good 
old Uncle Sum. 

But think or what Bill. Jack and 
Jerry have to go through abroad, 
sitting emus-tagged, eating raw Bab 
in Japan, eating cross-eyed sheep's 
eyes in Saudi Arabia, shnring n 
monkey's brain with n Chinese mer- 
ehjini in Hong Kong or Singapore. 

T don't have to do any of these 
quaint thingo in New York. END 




/■ f ett America's midget firms are 
giants compared ta firms etfteit'hert. 



Why write when you can phone* All 
you ne#d a a great head jnr figureA 




Say goodbye to two successful railroads: 

Sr. ABOARD / ATLANTIC COAST LINE 




The new railroad is here. 



Two successful railrondi arc rniw one Seaboard 

CofiM Line — ihe country'* youri^c! raitrrvid. 
Why h»v* we merged? Fur very pruclichl rea- 
son".. To cut cento. To become marc diversified 
unJ efflcicnl. In *hort, to enable ourselves to 
alTer shipper* anJ paMcnjer* a broader range of 
service* ftml equipment; foster, more (lei i Me 



lcricduici; prcaier economic* in transportation. 
We hjivc jl £reai r*Kinnifit- Nearly 10,000 mile* 
oT inick thri>Li)fhoui sin, of ihc fustcit -growing 
soulheuslern stutei; over 23,000 employee*; 
enough rolltiiK niock to intake a freight .wd pm- 
itni/rr train ulanovt ftOO mile* long. We're on aw 
way. So i-func a board The new railnuJ is, Iictc. 



SO, 



SEABOARD COAST LINE RAILROAD 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP :K 

MAKING 
TECHNOLOGY 

SERVE 
SOCIETY 

A conversation with Simon Ramo, co-founder 
of the instant giant: TRW, Inc., who has 
seen electronics create a better world for all 



If scientist-industrialist Simon Ramo had to 
"fiddle for his supper," he could do it with the 
aplomb of a symphony violinist. 

In fact, he was a symphony violinist. As wt tl 
as a Ph.D. at 23, holder of 2fl patents hy the age 
af 30, and now, nt ->i, an elder statesman of the 
young, wonderful and Roaring world of electronics 
and other advanced technologic*. 

He is also mfnunder of Ramo- Wooldridite 
Corp., art instant giant in the electronics field, the 
author or mnny textbooks and a man who with 
Gen. Bernard A. Sch never of the Air Koroe 
supervised the bipgest scientific/ industrial job 
the nation ever undertook in peacetime: The 
iU^ii:n H*'vhI(ij»m» j M t'.ui product inn of the I 'nited 
Si.itfsV Intercontinental Rnlli.it ir MiHSih' forcr- 

From u one-room office that had been h hnrher- 
-lut|i in ii An Lie lis fiiluirli, Ramo Wmildriiiije 
went on to merire with its finjinei.fi luickrr, Thomp- 
son Producte of Cleveland, to become known as 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., and, now, as 
TRW inc., a hurjruoning corporate giant that 
lost yew racked up sales of more than JjiSfiS mih 
lion and which Dr. Ramo is hopeful wij] top 91 
hi] lion in 19G7 in such diversified fields asuutnmo 



hile. .'lircrjift and TV [>arts. apace corniKittenls. 
systems engineering for land use*, medical com 
plexes. water source* fur cities and high -speed 
ground transportntion methods for interconnect 
ing metropolitan areas throughout the United 
States. 

Dr. Ramo, vice chiiirman of the lw>i»rd and chair- 
manof the |h>Ihv oimniLtiep, calU himself "simply 
-i kind uf industrial nxeculive." 

In this conversation with Nation's Ru.vink.s^. 
he talks about his multifarious career and what 
he Bees for the future. 

Is it true you got your first job » 3 scientist be- 
cause you could play the violin? 

Well, that's a alight exaggeration. But let's say 
it is perfectly cleat llmt .it lint Mute, in If* Mi, 
(ir-n.-i.il Klei-tric didn't need many more scientist* 
or engineers arid they hired very few. 

'ITue lae.mt. if ymi had something extra, you 
had m 1 letter chance. There were some very out- 
standing persons i!etliit« their Ph.I'J, V nt t \\\ Tech 
that year, and elsewhere over the inutUry. The 
competition for the few opening :\.>s- fierce 

It was Dr. Robert Mill [loin's 1 the rutted phyai- 
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New RPM sen/fee 

RPM m«n» Ryder Programmed Maintenance, 
a new service plan fr>r people "hg own their own 
trucks. It will get you higher trada-in sflawarice*, 
reduce your rti.iintenjp.cfl e*pen*e and keep 
rfnur lrj'_k;, ru ,; r r ,oro or the time. 

Look into an RPM cent/act. It *ill let you thare 
She urns high volijme efficiencies: the *ame 



211 ahops ond almost 500 affiliated service 
Italians; Mia -jams mechanical and manngeriai 
*kilk lhat keep mora than J5.O00 powfrlul 
Fords and other fin* trucks on (tie foad pro! 
Itably (or Ryder lea»e cu«tom«n. For a booklet 
containing full details, write Ryder, Boh 816. 
Miami. Florida 33133. 

RWMR SYSTEM. INC 




MAKING TECHNOLOGY SERVE SOCIETY 



cist who headed California Institute 
• ■1 Technology whrn Dr. Ramo got 
hi* PhJJ. t idea that at lunch, he- 
fore die employment interview start- 
ed, the personnel manager inijiht 
enjoy m few moments of music. So 
they hud me play fur him. 

When we came to the lii-minute 
interview, he rlidn'i ask me 1 he ques- 
tions he asked nil the others. He 
.■simply said. "You km 'W we h;jve ,i 
very fine symphony. p;ut profes- 
sional, part (leneral Klectrir pno- 
ple. I'm sure you would enjoy it. 
We should very much like tu have 
you there," 

What made you decide to leave Gen- 
eral Electric and join Hughes Aircraft 
in electronics? 

1 Blurted the opera Lion tit Hughe* 
after the war because I felt, in view 
4 if the fact the Russians were ahoul 
tq have the A-bomb, that there was 
4i need nationally for a continued, 
very high-grade, very sophisti rated 
effort in the American military that 
should depend much more un siys 
terns engineering, on recent physics, 
fin advanced technology, 'in com- 
plex electronics- than was true of the 
wea|mnfi h(< ill-, .,( U ■ I W.-.r I I 

Furthermore, I 'Hi lln- old line 
companies in the F;i;-! that li.nl the 
capability to do this were going to 
be very busy returning to their 
peacetime pursuits .mil iti.it 1 hi*- .tir- 
CnrJt companies clearly did not have 
the broad, technical background to 
.In this kind .if Ihitijj well, i ilsn 
felt tiic new lerhnolouLes involved 
would cer!. iinl: in a \<-rv few years 
have broad, civilian, peace! ime, 
commercial applications 

This was an idea for a new field 
and one th<d lent, itself particularly 
in slarlmg from scratch in Cali- 
fornia, where I warded lu live My 
wife was liorn in California, and 
we both h:id < 'nlifomia ihs. 

It is said you had no trouble recruiting 
scientists because you treated them 
as individuals and look them out of 
the "bullpen," 

I think the real reason was lie 
«euse we were meeting an important 
and urgent national need with very 
challenging new technologies. We 
offered a new pi nee and a new for- 
mula 

At that time, the aircraft com- 
panies were decline with the mili- 
tary, and the "bullpen" concept 
seemed to be that engineers and 



scientists, us with draftsmen and 
technicians, can most efficiently be 
used if they are nil put in one very 
large room, so tliey might nil be 
watched. 

There were no doorti Hi the lava- 
tnry facilities;. There were guards 
to take your mime and report you 
to your supervisor if ynu came in 
and out at times other than speci- 
fied periods; when you went to the 
library to pet a book on engineer- 
ing, you had to go through a line 
j i rid through "sign out'' indignities. 
These were technique-, suitable for 
-i factory under wartime conditions 

1 1 .- 1 rui we i ioncered in creating 
an atmosphere in which we encour- 
aged creativity, high-grade analy- 
ses, quality performance. The scien- 
tists and engineers we hired were 
professii tnals . ; rul we treaird I hem 
that way. 

Did you have any qualms about starl- 
ing your own company from scratch? 

Not really. You must remember 
at the time Dean Wonldridge and I 
did that, in 19»3. we had completed 
some six or seven yearn of work in 
helping to I mi Id Ihe Huiila-^ opera- 
tion. 

The major income, involving some 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually, resulted from our having 
developed and produced electronics 
for every interceptor plane to en- 
able it |o meet :j challenge from 
enemy bombers. The electronics 
h:id a tnial capability to do cvery- 
Ihing from blind landing and take 
off to finding the enemy without 
ever seeing him and firing rockets 
or puns or Falcon missiles under 
any weather conditions. 

We find won even nii|nr compe- 
1 it ion, had our equipment— radar, 
computers, missiles—on every air- 
craft manufacturers plane, subsonic 
and supersonic 

1 eventually was made vice presi- 
dent and director of opera t ions over 
both the engineering and manufac- 
turing. I had planned to stay with 
the research and engineering, but 
fu-imeonr' bad to he par over ihe 
whole ojMTiilion -onir-onc who knew 
ihe products. 

The depth of the Hughes organi- 
zation was very, very peat. We 
knew the fact that with Dean Wool 
dridge and myself leaving, it would 
not cause Hughes Aircraft to fall 
apart In fact. 1 kidded Howard 
Hughes about his concern in that 



retard. I said "In a year, people 
will say, 'Was that Raymond Wool, 
dridge or were then two men' 1 ' " 

You have often called systems engi- 
neering and management techniques 
the most significant business trend 
of this generation. Why? 

Well, first, il niuxt In 1 clear what 
I mean by "systems engineering, 
since those words are used for many 
things. It would be safe to say that 
our highly technological society to 
going to become more -o J-'.ir every 
man in the world then- will he more 
and more pound* of equipment built 
to keep the world going to suit 
man's way of organizing bis society. 

Thai equipment, every ixnind of 
it, is going to consist more and 
more of complex mechanisms, cir- 
cuitry and the like. What you do 
technologically must match the so- 
eielv. mUy( mateli Ihe economics 
and the social forces. You must 
take them ill, including Ihe sooo- 
.■oiiiiimii- and political aspects, and 
unit.- them hi gel a solution, 

That is systems engineering: In- 
tegra tarn of the whole ensuring an 
optimum. hiLrrnomrnts rns*-mlik- 
men and machines to meet the prob- 
lem. 

JJ you look at what In happening 
in the world today, you find a larger 
and larger fraction of our techno- 
logical effort going into largi.-. coin- 
pies problems, full of interaction: 
Commercial supersonic flight, rapid 
transit urban and tnterurban Irans- 
in ii t.itiou systems, smug njtitrol, 
vastly expanded and improved med- 
ical facilities, urban redevelopment, 
-doUil i-oiiiinimicatkini- systeiiif,. wa- 
ter desnlinization. to name a few. 

And the same holds for military 
and apace programs such as die 
antisubmarine warfare effort, put- 
ting men on the moon, to name a 
few. All these problems are reaching' 
that same level of complex, inter- 
active engineering involving analy- 
sis, trade-offs, statistical parameters 
and So forth. The problem of mi- 
grating the whole comes to the Tore. 
They don't teach this discipline, 
myntents engineoring, well in the 
schools; they hardly U-ach it at all. 

Back in 1953, you drew up a list ol 
potential backets tor your new com- 
pany and Thompson Products head 
ed the list, didn't it? 

That's true. 

We knew we wanted to start n 
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MAKING TECHNOLOGY SERVE SOCIETY — 




The men u hn directed 
building of the nation's 
ICBM /i*rci\ (it'neml 
Herimrd A. Hchriever 
fleft) and Dr. Simon 
Ramo at the unveiling 
of htradtjtttirtfry pttitjaf 



new kind of company We eun- 
-iidiTHfl lln.ilihu' ^tin'k, tjettinn hunk 
loons. We decided it would make 
the most sense to go to an industrial 
outfit, one strung financially. Luge 
and one with compatibility with 
itur objectives. 

We knew the top people from 
"llnn-np^ni Products, as we knew 
the top people of many companies. 
We did select Thompson Products 

finriL 

We called Dave Wriuht nl 
Thompson in Cleveland, nnd he told 
mi (hit Thtjmpvni Product.'- would 
be very happy to be our sponsor. 

At about Iht; <mtw Tjoh'. w called 
our attorneys' in New York to set up 
it corporation. We left the Hughes* 
payroll on a Friday night: the fel- 
lows gave us a little party nnd n 
watch. 



1 mel with Howard Hughes on 
Saturday. He wanted one last 
chance tit persuade us to stiiy, but 
we aii id no. Sunday we went to New 
YWt ovd liy Wednesday we were 
in Cleveland to talk with Dave 
Wright. 

We hnd rented that little office 
and hired jin iidminiKtnilive assis- 
tant and a secretary, Mrs. Joy. who 
is now my secretary . 

When wm " liome after being 
away thrtw days, we found sscien- 
tists and engineers, many with high, 
national prestige, lined up in Tronl 
• i\ iht- s-hnj) tn ett application 
blanks to fill out. 

We had to take the telephone - 
our only one-off the intuk. It was 
so busy. The Secretary of I he Air 
hiree who wanted iw to take on an 
urgent assignment, oouldn'l get 



through and had to send an ettrfB- 
s irv to catch up with us pt'rsutiul'y. 

He did on Thuradny. so we tun id ! 
around, not Iwk on a plane to 
Washington and aigned our first 
con tract. 

liy the next Monday we were 

operating in the III, irk 

You went on to supervise the Inter 
continental Ballistic Missile Program, 
didn't you? 

Y«>. And while this i~, must often 
looked at as just a big military 
project, you must renuwlwr it i* 
the biggest peacetime, industrial 
program the nation ever had i The 
Apollo program will be bigger.) Aj» 
an industrial program, it involved u 
hicger complex, ;i bigger ennihine 
of till "if mduMrv tli, uk ever cuMcd 
be/ore. It wan an industrial, eugi- 
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Send 

George Washington 

to 

Viet Nam 



Or Abraham Lincoln. Or Alexander 
Hamilton. Or better still, write a check. 

U.S.O needs your dollars today, for 
its vital work in Viel Nam. And in Korea, 
Okinawa. Europe and all the distant, 
lonely places where young Americans 
are serving. 

Wherever they go, from Arctic tundra to tropical jungle, 
from the overcrowded camptowns stateside lo the ships at 
sea, U S O welcomes them, serves them, entertains ihom 
Gives them a clear choice ol things to do and 'ihe next 
Uesl thing lo home." 

Whal will your dollars do? Help provide t65 U.S 0. clubs, 
a dozen in Viet Nam. Ottering recreation, refreshment, a 




friendly welcome, and all kinds of 
services, tike voice-tape letters home. 
Your gilt will help send 91 U.S.O. 
shows across the world, bringing 
famous<name entertainment lo some 
of the loneliest outposts on earth, 
Yourgift will help keepU S.O. going, 
because U.S.O. gels no government lunds. it depends en- 
tirely on private contributions. And Ihe need is more, in 
time of war. 

Won't you give this year through your local United Fund 
or Community Chest? 

Someone you know needs U.S.O. 
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neerinn rind scientific project of 
jp-eat scope. 

The goverrtrnent saw this was go- 
ing to be an enormously difficult 
scientific and engineering effort and 
that it hud lo be led in such a man- 
ner that il would bring in the top 
scientific personnel in the country. 
At the same time, the leadership 
had to have the respert of and be 
Able to direct a team of our most 
powerful industrial corporations. 

Tim situation was without pre**' 
dent in peacetime and the security 
of nur nation was really at stake It 
involved the question of whether 
the Soviet Union could indeed by- 
p;iks mir whale nerird defense system 
with the nuclear capability of the 
H-bomb, the delivery capability of 
the K'BM and with our not being 
able to retaliate. This was a very 
serk>U9 thing, very hot and very 
aiiljorsecret at the time. 

There were 50 of the largest 
companies in the country with very 
hip contracts, and there were hun- 
dreds of medium-size companies 
and thousands of little ones. 

The joti the Air Force and Ramo- 
Wooldndflf hud was that of or- 
ganizing industry for this project, 
finding the right Jobs for the right 
companies and directing them so 
the pieces all fit. 

At a scientist-industrialist, do you be- 
lieve that the machine will eventually 
totally replace the unskilled and semi- 
skilled worker? 

I think this could well he the 
myth of the century When people 
find themselves believing there is no 
place for the unskilled in the future, 
it is further indication we do not 
socially apply mirsplves to forming 
the society pattern that uses all of 
our resources, technological and 
human .is well. 

For example, so to nny major 
city and you'll find it is dirty. 
Cleaning it up requires unskilled 
people. 

And yet you find unskilled per- 
sons supposedly cannot find employ- 
ment. l>ecause the only jobs open 
seem to In- fur skilled persons, 

So these unskilled person* ore on 
relief. Obviously Ihia is a soeio- 
technological imbalance nnd not a 
technological problem. 

Mi.Kit people look to the future 
and see a highly automated, society 

moving belts, production lines 
with only a button to push— all the 



things we need produced automat- 
ically 

Well, that would mean the re- 
doing of our entire, total resources 
and facilities -the honks, railroads, 
airlines, schools, hospitals and the 
cities. They would all have to be 
redesigned We're talking about 
many trillions of dollars. 

Now, supine I'm wrong abuul 
this and hy some miracle we some- 
how get all this done and ht j r*- it is 
the year 2,000 with no longer any 
need for unskilled persons. 

Km who, I ask, ejiviges the light 
bulbs in the park? I mean that 
literally ns well as symbolically. 

Let's say you don"t nml In. thai 
it automatically gets replaced be- 
cause it gives a signal when il mnl- 
f unctions. Then we have to assume 
we have designed automatic diag- 
nosis machines that know what has 
gone wrong. 

The first thing you know we've 
created million-dollar rolmls lo do 
a very simple task that would have 
been so easy for an unskilled per- 
son to do, one whom it costs only a 
few thousand dollars u year to main- 
tain. 

What about the roles of government 
and private enterprise in the tech- 
nological society of the future? 

1 hoiieve that private free enter- 
prise will hfive an opportunity to lie 
fnwv :md more enterprising that 
government may serve n new role 
in bringing this about If we devel- 
op a national electronic information 
service, as we will have the capacity 
lo do shortly. Ibis will serve to 
completely change and improve nur 
methods of producing, marketing 
and distributing our goods. 

It will offer industry far more 
reliable methods of determining 
consumer needs and desires. 

Imagine, if you will, a manufac- 
turer offering 11 product to a na- 
tional television audience which 
could then, hy operating .i gadget 
on the TV set, register an ortkir 
and transmit the purchaser'- finer 
print for identification and billing 
and thereby complete the rr.ni- u- 
tion. 

' I St:, would |jriimitie a new kind 
of market - controlled not by gov- 
cimnrMil, a.s hji niiiny fear wln-n they 
bear talk of a national electronics 
information system, but by the de- 
mands of the consumers. 

Thi* iysletn will allow a much 



more direct marketing dialogue be- 
(we*n the j mi » 1 m 1 r- irifl ihc fon- 
sumera, would reduce risk in new 
products because the markets would 
be pretty reliably and accurately 
determined . 

And il will leave industry freer 
to develop newer products because 
it will get a fast response on their 
acceptability. 

The role of government will lie 
to help proud r I he service, to 
referee objectivity, honesty and op- 
portunity. Il will perform to n 
higher degree its classic function 
of assuring il - 1 ■ -r n-< ..f .or riiv.v 
The government will be so busy at 
(his role, as it will relate tn a na- 
tional electronic service, and it will 
be under such pressure frum the 
voters to further expand individual 
participation in Ihe free market, 
both as consumers and suppliers, 
that we don't need to worry about 
tin' uovenmirnt pi mniiiL' <nu <■< 1 hi 
amy from the top. 

H will lie planned from the- bot- 
tom, from the consumer. 

What has been your hardest decision 
as an industrial executive? 

There's nothing that just sticks 
out an a singular dring. except per- 
haps my decision to found the 
Rtimo-Worildridfce Corp. 

Your interests are extremely diverse 
and broad in your business career. 
Can you explain this? 

I suppose one reason I spread 
myself into various fields is that I 
enjoy all my activities. 

I try to keep ft toe in the scien- 
tific, engineering side as well as the 
financial 

I've been very active in educa- 
tional matters, done quite a lot of 
book writing, 11 lot of lecturing and 
gotten, of course, heavily involved 
in directing large business opera- 
tions. However. I think (here's a 
great deal of interactive payoff in 
the various mix of (he things I'm 
interested in. 

I don't think Td be happy being 
a businessman 100 per cent and 
directing a company that isn't in 
volved with frontier problems, in- 
volving technology and social forces. 
Il j- .1 romhiintio/i -1 ■ r 1 1 ■ - -^.r - things 
in whidi, 1 think. TRW is doing an 
outstanding jnh. And this certainly 
has given me aatisfactinn. 

It'5 been said a major part ol TRW's 
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sales in 1967 will come from products 
that didn't exist in 1961. 

That's ripht. We tire really in two 
major field* which (ire connected 
and which. I think vie with rach 
cither for hf-inp in the lartiw* growth 
area of our economy. These are the 
fields of transportation and forn- 
mun (rations: 

The moving of people and thinRrt. 
on the uround, uiuiuniround, under- 
water—by cubtnarine— in the air 
and through space. 

'i'h»> lnKidlinK nl information, the 
iimtrol nf phv^ic-il 'jptaratioas hy 
rommuniontiitns :ind nutomntk ton- 
(nils an-rl fh-L-lronics 

In theao two fit-Ids, rapid dtwel- 
npini-iiLfl :ind new products will con- 
tinue to characterize the growth. 

What seems to be the most impor- 
tant factor in the rapid growth of 
TRW* 

Aside from the fact that we ore 
in the growth industries I men- 
lioriK'd ;iii*>ve, we have m-ed :i hi^h 
degree of selectivity in deciding 
which products and services we 
would product*. 

We picked carefully thow? itemn 
in the fields wo nre in automotive, 
aviation, electronics and space— and 
our criteria was the lnwl match of 
market needs with our talents and 
renjiirceij 

WhiU- highly diversified, our di- 
versification is of a tightly "inte- 
grated" type 

Far cjtsitnple, our space projects 
rrfjutre u great de.il nf wurk in mi- 
cro-electronicn, and this has fallout 
benefit*! in commercial items wc 
mnnufat-ture kir. any, LIh- r-onitiiuni- 
catfonn market 

The work we have done on ad- 
vanced technology in metallurgy, 
i"lectxi>«ir.'H and ompulniHin for the 
rocket engine which will soft -hind 
our men on the moon ''-in h .vc :in- 
pliea lions to the other fields of trans- 
porfnlinn we are in. Quick read ion 
control tfidinology we are develop- 
ing for the suiwrHonie transport nir- 
plane will he of value in automated 
automobiles of the future, where 
safety arid truffle flow considerations 
will he important. 

Do you feel there is as much oppor- 
tunity today as when you started out 
as a young Ph.D.? 

More bo hut there are many dif- 
ferences. I've got two sons, and 
this hiis required discussion hetween 
us M to whut pursuits they should 
choose. If you choose euch periods 
as mine-the Depression v.h,v I 
was their nge, it looks as though 
they have a much lunger 1 1 t-t of *ip- 
portunitics available to them, but 



there is an essential difference in 
exploiting them. 

There is less likelihood (in indi- 
vidual young man will be us much 
on his own as was true 30 or 40 
years ago. He has greater pressure 
u< ln-come part of a (urge team ef- 
fort. 

Aside from music, how do you retdx? 

Well, I play tennis— a strategic 
rather than a powerful game of 
tennis. I insist on playing doubles 
and most often mixed doubles, so 
us to hold the level of power down. 

Is there anything you've done that 
you would do differently now? 

Well, I might have chosen n dif- 
ferent time In he Imrii 

I think I might have enjoy**! the 
period of die late 1800 s a lot more, 
especially if I could, hy some magic, 
return In thai lime with what J rtnw 
know. It would be a lot of fun. END 

REPRINTS «/ "Lessons of Leader- 
ship: Part XXVI— Making Technol- 
ogy Serve Society." may be ab- 

t<tift< <! jmnt .X(lti<iri'< ftu.tim'ss, !hl r t 

H St. N. W., Washington. D. C. 
20006. Price: 1 to 49 copies, 30 
cents each; 50 to 99, 25 cents each; 
ICO to 9$9 t !i> cents each; 1,000 or 
more, 12 cents each. Please enclose 
n-mitUtwi' iritli vrdt'f. 




"I DON T MIND 
PAYING A LITTLE UESS" 

1Mb man knows thai over K)0 AIRWAYS 
RENT-A-CAR office* In the U.S. end Canada 
pfevtde better servfeo and convon»onco pi us 
lower rato» inciudmQ flea, all end Insurance. 
He knew! AIRWAY'S saves him t«ma because 
one call and AIRWAYS will probably arrive 
tutor* hli luggage. He knowa AIRWAYS will 
provide a '6T Chevrolet. Ponuee. Bmek tn olhor 
now ear. 

He knowi It-AIRWAYS knovra It- 
No* you knew II, 

WnU fnr lire IntrrrurtKXIii Dir«tSf> to Dtpt.nt-t 

AIHWAVS HEM * -CAS SKSTf M 
BM5 PaiHiiR* DiIh. tUft Oil Hrf, Calif. «ft24l 
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All m»jor cr"*tc»(di "copied. 
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If you think 
all movers 
are alike, you 
haven't tried 
Wheaton Van Lines! 



LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
WORLD WIDE SERVICE 

Agent* in Pitncipal Cilies 
General Officas 
l 'itt-.inrjpi'li'j. Indiana 




wwheaton 



A truly BETTER Moving Service 
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Your local government can be modernized, brought up to date. 
It can be streamlined and made more efficient. 
What is required, of course, is for a small number of local lead- 
ers like yourself to take the initiative. 

It just has to be a few individuals who see the need to modernize 
your local government to solve your local problems — and who 
are witling to do something about it. 

Suggested steps to take are outlined in the National Chamber's 
new booklet. "Modernizing Local Government." 
This booklet talks sense. It is based an practical experience. 
It was prepared by the National Chamber's Advisory Panel on 
Modernizing of Local and State Government in cooperation with: 
The National League of Cities 
The National Association of Counties 
The National Governors Conference 
The United States Conlerer.ce oi Mayors 
The National Municipal League 
The international City Managers' Association 
The Council ot State Governments 
The National Schooi Boards Association 
The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 

HOW TO DO IT 

"Modernizing Local Government" is comprehensive and clear. 

It covers such procedures as these: identifying community and 
area needs, developing an area-wide modernization program, 
setting realistic goals, taking the necessary steps to reach the 
goals. It contains sources of information. 

Doubtless the biggest thing that could happen in your commu- 
nity in the years immediately ahead would be to modernize your 
local government. 

If you feel moved to have a part in initiating, planning and carry- 
ing out this important program in your town, order a copy of 
"Modernizing Local Government," read It. talk the matter over 
with other leaders in your community — and go on from ihere. 

The price of the booklet is a dollar. It's forward-looking. Why 
not see what it says. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Please send me copy (copies) of yout booklet. ' Modernizing Local 

Government." (1-9 copies, 51 each: 10-99 copies, 80c each) 
( ) Check is enclosed ( ) Send bill 

name . .Title 

firm or organization. 



STREET ADDRESS 



CITY, STATE * ZIP CODE 



TOP EXECUTIVES FORECAST: 




Donald C- Cook 
American Etectflc Power 



Euoene C Zo™, Jr 
Republic Nolionai Bank (Dallas 



SiJwin I Pnrker 
A. G. SpBltl»ng 1 Bum. 




M J- WBrncsch 
ArrnstranQ Con, 




Willlum S. Johnson 
lllinriio Contra! Rallrnad 



Chester M. B<owr. 
Allied Chernlc*! 



Cnail<is L Huston, Jr 
Lutans Stecrl 




Howard W. Kacy 
Acacia Mutual Lita 



C. R. Gaylord 

Ingorsolt Milling Machine 



GsfOrg* Champion 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 



Robert E. Bioohor 
Murijflornpfy Ward 
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SPITE OF EVERYTHING. . . 

BUSINESS 
WILL 
PICK UP 



Business and financial Lenders 
across the nation are tuorc u[jt Jen J^tic- 
about hueiness now than they were 
;U the start of the year. 

Hut their optimism tttops short of 
tlW hoorn tab: r ri public officials 
who une still tryinp to peddle u lux 
incrensc Inter in 1967. 

Nation's BtraiNssw Outlook Sur- 
vey of 1,000 industriiil, commerciid 

find financial lenders finds thai n 

thou but of Lhoac responding bji.v 
their hojws art 1 up Iron) six months 
:iro. Three in arc less optimise 
and one in Mi flees no reason to 
change. 

Still, (here's vw)rry aplenty -even 
nmonp the optimists. Worry alion! 
the wtir in Viet Nam and the bv 
creasing strains that go with il. 
Worry about costly labor strikes, 
ateut Costlier waj>e settlements 
Worry thai the profits squwze will 
tighten, thiit cost-push inflation will 
spread. And worry that the federal 
govern men i won't cut hack or defer 
non-military spend ing even ;jb it 
faces a record -cm shins budget def- 
icit. 

Among those more optimistic 
than at the start of the year is 
lleurtfe Champion, chairman ul I ln- 
Imnrd of The Chase Manhattan 
Bunk. 

"Increased rnililary expenditures 



plus heavy capital expenditures by 
industry ingethcr with nn increased 
money supply, should Cause & fur- 
ther inereuBe in gross natinmd pro- 
duct," he answers. 

But he warns: "Hitfher wanes, 
which Lire imw well heyond produc 
tivily increases, will create a great 
profit squeeze OT increased price*-" 

Easier money id the reason Don- 
aJd C. Conk, president of American 
Electric Power Co,, gives for better 
business ahead. 

"On a short-term hasis I here lire 
many favorable indications," says 
Howard W. Kacy, president of Aca- 
cia Mutual Life Insurance Co. He 
lists the upturn in housing starts, 
improvement in auto sales, creator 
credit availability, increased govern- 
meat spending and an upturn in 
lit net, urici'S. 

But for the lunger range. Mr. 
Harry is worried. "I am concerned 
about our uiiwilljnt»iicas to come to 
grips with the more seriou» problem 
of sound fiscal policy and deteriom- 
: of the dollar." 

Another insurance executive. 
J. ones H. Kemper, Jr.. pre.-idi nl oj 
the Kemper Insurance Group, sees 
the economy improving owr ifn 
second half of last year, "ft&gtaht- 
tion of the investment credit will 
incm-im- capital expenditure*, and 1 



expect there will be some increase 
in consumer spending as well," he 
r«-.-|HiniU to (he Nation's Husinksh 
qunrterly survey. 

"The inventory correction Beerm 
largely l>ehind us." comments John 
H, Hunting, executive vice presi- 
dent and economist for First Penn- 
sylvania Lkmkini; and Trust Co. 

Oat took brighter 

NvrtNN's BusiMfcas has been sur- 
veying business find financial lead- 
ers on Ihe economic outlook for 11 
years. Those respond ins have called 
the economy's tune with consider- 
able accuracy. 

The latest survey, completed in 
early .Tune, also asked about sides, 
profits find prices. Execulives were 
tiski'd about their labor costs and 
whether spending for capital invest 
input would Iw nn "T down 

Here's how I hey answered: 
• Sales. Nearly fit I per cent expect 
sales will he higher in the last half 
of this year than I J i •--> were in (he 
last half of 1966. This assumes con- 
Kumer--, who have U"'n i-avmc, 'Alii 

resume spending especially on such 
durables as mil jar appliances; that 
,|rh i:se spending will lw even more 
uf i >-t iitiulu« than it bus been, thai 
the recovery in home building will 
accelerate, and ihat interest rate* 
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Chan: Manhattan'*- George 
Champion in more ht>i»:ful than 
he was but sees higher federal 
spending, inflationary uvige in 
creases and unwillingness to cut 
overseas upending as problem* he 
is aftaid will women this year. 



BUSINESS WILL PICK UP 



■an tinued 



will stay below lost year'g highs 
Few many businesses, increased 
sales huve been the only way they've 
lu on iiblf [<> keep profits frnin 
dropping 

'The- In test sampling thaws 14 per 
com expect a tales decline, while 
28 per cent think volume will about 
match tJuit of last year's second 
half. 

* Profits. The i i-ut]<x>k here iVn't as 
bright Only 44 per cent expect 
than to Improve. Twenty-two per 
cent expect a drop, while 28 per cent 
foresee no change and six per ce.nl 

offer nn .'ill.sw.-r 

So while sales generally are high- 
er, profit* of many companies are 
being squeezed. 

• Prices. Nearly half expect ho 
change But almost 40 per cent -jiv 
increased costs will force them to 
mark up price tags. 

Why the higher cost*? Wax* in- 
that outrun productivity 



Unions are blamed. And «o is tin- 
federal government Prices nf IfMiN- 
model automobiles won't be an- 
nounced for a couple of month*, but 
federally dictated safety equipment 
will raise price lags significantly 
Minimum wage and social security 
tax increases idso will hike coats. 
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Only nine per cent of the execu- 
tives responding' think their prices 
will decline from last year's. Three 
per cent give no answer. 

Costs and corpsumcr spending 

Kefltonitinn of the seven per cent 
investment tax credit, inventory' cor- 
rection and some increases in home 
building make Charles L Huptmi, 
Jr., president i >f Lukens Steel Co,, 
more optimistic than before. Al- 
though hr expects the economy nt 
the last half of '(J7 generally will 
match IfHJG's second half, he still 
anticipates his own company's prof- 
its will !«' lower. 

Accumulation of personal savings 
ia n stmnp underpinning fired by 
antne. "The high rate of savings 
has continued further into 1967 than 
t anticipated," comments C, Virgil 
Martin, president of Carson Pine 
Seotl & Co.. the Chicago retailer. 
He believes the Row will revert fa) 
thr nvirket place in the coming 
months. 

Employment and income are up 
to the point where "they have to 
bulge the eeonumy in the second 
half," writes Edwin L. Parker, pres- 
ident of A. (J. Spalding & Bros , Inc. 

Robert E. Broaker, chairman of 
Montgomery Wiird & Co., continues 



fiw.s)ne.*s will improve, predicts 
Spalding \ Edwin I,. Parker, hut 
hip lietidachr wage increases 
which exceed productivity gains. 
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Charles L. Huston of Lukens Steel is more 
optimistic than he wan but stilt expect* his 
company's profit in the second half to fall 
short of last year. lie foresees our defense- 
swollen budget defieit m most troublesome. 



optimistic- "1 have thought that in- 
ventory correction wtis n*?ct«a-iry. 
that consumer attitude would 
strenffthtTi ond thnt the investment 
I. in credit u,olild restore capital 
spending." 

On the other hand, "soft om 
sumr-r spending" haa made Hoger 
P. Sonnabend, president of the 
Hotel Corp. of America, leas Qptt- 
mifitic. He blames the hesitiml 
spending on Viet Nam uncertainty. 
Mr. So mi: il tend Mill expn-th luini- 
nets in the second half to exceed 
lhn( of a year earlier and his own 
iTiiojiunv '* profit.-- in Im up 

As costs continue to increase, 
l.irtfely d it - to union pressure, fVh?r 
I-' Hurst, chairman of Aernquip 
Corp., n Jackson. Midi., manufac- 
turer of hose and coupling grows 
lest) hopeful. He believes hia COm- 
p.LiU 's pmlilr. Will hold HlP'Jldv (lilt 

prediota thiit business generally 
won't match Mvil of the second half 
a year ago. 

BxeCUtfooi were usked. "By whnt 

; percentage rlo yon I's^ct j r i:tl.n-.r 

costs, including frinKo benefits, to 
increase?" Eighty per cent of itu- 
replies Ml into .« ilm-e per cent In 
seven per cent range. Most others 
HtiiLter out jthovo seven per cent. 

Forty- three per cent say their 



Jngersoll Milling Machine President 
C. R. Gayiord expects his company'H 
profit will climb but sees taurine** 
generally lagging below last years. 

company's spending for capital in- 
vesinieni will nbout ronieh last 
year's. Thirty-four per cent wili 
step up llieir spending und 21 p<t 
cent will cot hack. Two per cent 
offer no ri'fily. 

What thoy tear most 

Optimists und pessimists alike 
haw rln-i i wurrii-i fur the i'i-oiuni>> 
Asked whnt they regard as the big- 
gest problem facing the nation on 
the economic front, most of them 
cite Vief Nam and inflation. 

"Inflation, resulting from rapidly 
growing military expenditures and 
high wtiResettkmentii, will continue 
to be our major problem" That's 
Ihe way Michael L. Haider, chair- 
miin of Standard Oil t\i. i N.J 
puts it 

"Vict Num. because of the dis- 
tortions and waste* it inject* into 
the economy," repfiei John S. Fang- 
boner, hoard chairman Of National 
City Bankui Clcwhmd. 

Victor T. Ehre. prcsident-gpncml 
manager of Uticfl Mutual Insurance 
Co., agree*. Hp'r roncemed that the 
war will worsen. "It doe«ui'| wem 
realistic to expect wt- can accom- 
plish our enda without further es- 
calation." 

R. inking close Iwhind Viet Nam 



Eugene C Zorn of Republic Notional 
Flank believes business will improve 
but expects imbalances wilt continue. 
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BUSINESS WILL PICK UP •>:,wcd 



as the bin nest problem and tied 
chisely lo inflation are 1,'ihor de- 
mands and strike threats 

"The wage demands of later witl 
(jet worec as the year goes on, stim- 
nl.ilinw mllatton," wjinis C K Ty- 
son, president or Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

There's real cause for worry 
strikes- One big threat cornea from 
Walter Reuther'a United Auto 
Workers, But contracts covering 
thousands of workers in meal puck- 
in,;, construction, electrical and 
leather products industries also ex- 
pire cither this summer or autumn. 

"The auto negotiations will be 
severe rind set a pattern." predicts 
Edward A, O'Neill, president of 
Great American Insurance Co. 

Asking thut he not Ik; identified 
by name, the president of « large 
materials concern pirinte this un. 
settling picture: 

"The problem is two-pronged: the 
attitude of labor to ut-l all it tun. 
and the attitude of the iidmmistra* 
tinn to hold the price line. This 

Allied Chemical' a C better Brown is 
less optimistic because political, 
economic and international uncer- 
tainties continue. 




makes for an impossible and alarm- 
ing situation. Sufficient profit can- 
not be irenerated to attract capital; 
nor will shareholder.-; obtain n sat- 
isfactory return." 

"The President and his economic 
advisers are in disagreement is to 
what the problems are and how to 
approach them Too much empha- 
sis is on the political implications 
of every economic action." com- 
ments Albert R. Collins, merchan- 
dise manager nf the Thrift imart 
food chain. So he's less optimistic 
Other problems he cites: Strikes, 
slowdowns and tcatf terhedding which 
further reduce profits and govern- 
ment income— and a "shocking fed- 
em I budget deficit!" 

James F. Oules, Jr., chairman of 
the hoard of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, is more optimistic, partly 
because, of the inventory adjustment 
and h sharp reversal in mount irs 
policy. But to him, the big problem 
will be td keep the economy at full 
employment without inflation, "A 
combination of tax increase and ex- 
penditure restraint may be needed," 
Mr. Ontes adds. 

Chester M. Brown, chairman of 
Allied I 'heiiucal < '"rp , •■- lesr. opti- 
mistic than he wait— although he 
still expects the general level of 
huHinejw in the second half (o In- up 
from a year before. As he sees it, 
"the general uncertainty— political, 
economic and international won't 
be solved and may well urow worm?." 

To G. S. Krwiftn, president of 
Hollan Electric ('.. < " * • t - - ._•>. tin 
hji; problem iti ":i lack ol sound busi- 
nefVJ acumen f » ■ ; h state and na- 
tional level." 

A major sleel company executive 
ia optimistic for the short term, but 
adds a caveat. "The recovery in 
inte 'fiT and early ''i.s Ir<>m I he cur- 
rent slump will result from federal 
stimulation. Basic maladjustments 
won't he corrected, jmd (ho stimu- 
lation will lay (he \\um- for substan- 
tial inflation Inter." The executive 
asked not to be identified by name. 

The prospect of an ertornmlW fed- 
eral budget deficit disturbs William 
B. Johnson, president of Illinois C 'en- 
tral Railroad Co.. and others. De- 
spile this and the increused govern- 
ment intervention he expects in 
private en I erprise. Mr .Johnson say* 
business ounhi to improve. 

To the "massive federal deficit" 
M. J. Wiirnock, president of Arm- 
strong Cork Co.. adds the problem 
of labor unreal that Will Is- "severely 
disruptive and costly-" 



Implicit in live remarks 
of the executives is the belief that 
the Johnson Administration is try- 
inn to do t<o much, C, n. Cay lord, 
president nf 'line lngersoll Milling 
Machine Co.. Rockfnrri, 111., makes 
it explicit: 

"Our biggest problem ie the fail 
nre ill i Hi - federal J>nvernmeiil to 
face the M'onomie facte of life. LBJ 
ind Hin parly sire still determined 
to be all things to all people, and 
there's simply not enough money to 
go around." 

Where they would cut spending 

'Hit- government's so-called war 
nn proverty would be the prime tar 
get of many luLsinwjatnen if they 
could cut the budget. 

The top executives were asked 
what federal spending programs 
they thought should be ended. 

Nearly one in four would elimi- 
nate (he no-called war on poverty. 
SI ill oilier- said the proiirain should 
at least be cut bade 

"A sound economy will accom- 
plish more in a more permanent 
way," than the federal anti-poverty 
program, says VVillian; H A i lams, 
prt^ident of St Regis Paper Co. 

H. L Young, president of Amer- 
ican 'Ann; t/'.id and Smelting Co., 
agrees. Kirst things first when we're 
fijfMitig -i war in Viet Nam. be 
recommends 

The dissatisfaction is not wifh the 
end -eliminating poverty. It's with 
I'm- u leans (o tli.il end Some critics 
say the federal cfiort discourages 
rather than encourages the poor to 
1 1 l 1 p themselves. Odiers fault it for 
loose administration, wasteful dol- 
ing. 'This is their impression of the 
program, .mi wa> 

Instead of eliminating any on*- 
specific program, many executives 
r mmenrl rJi.a .ill fifJeral spend- 
ing be put to the lest. 

"We cannot exercise sufficient re- 
strain! by .singling out one federal 
spending program," comments Mr. 
i lodi-r, ih. in to in of StamJuni < u! 
Co, (N.J.). "Given our Viet Nam 
commitments, all of our domestic 
spending should he it examined 
with the intent of making optimum 
use >>* our reKtiuri'es and achieving 
uviMimiini sixrial Is netit Inirn evcrj 
dollar spent," be adds. 

Next to the war on poverty, farm 
subsidies are the bent place to cut 
federal spending, businessmen be- 
lieve. 

"ttV bad for f:irmers and cofi.iuni 
ers alike to have arbitrary limits 
im| Mined on productivity," warns 
N. Q. MrLetm. WSCOttW vice presi 
dent of Dunn Paper Co. 

"With a world shortage of cere- 
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ills* we do not need subsidies." saya 
□ne who run; held Inp jiilw in in- 
dustry /ind govnrnment. Tighten 
up on foreign ind, others siifjgfiet. 

Other cHleffOripH, in orde r of men- 
tion: The whole Great Society 
package, to-called "pork burrcl" 
public works projects «nd the fr<l- 
eral lieaulific.'ilion drive. Tin* apuoe 
t>f[i(trf«rn nlsu was singled ou1 by :i 
few, not for elimination hut for 
bfiiwillK down. 

Business executives were asked 
the question because in psist (hit- 
look Surveys i ,v of them have 

favored reduced federal aponding 
over increased taxes. 

On the iff* Iwet 

While Administration wiunnries 
stump for higher taxes, tai reduc- 
tion h receiving hehind-the scenes 
Attention. It's post- Viet Nam plu»- 
ii i i a i r 

Treasury Secretory Henry l<'owler 
reeently Hiiid, "il is rnv -.Irong 
Ik-1 iirf that we should -am] will - 
choOeja . . . h lighter tux burden (0 
Llit? initiative and incentive of people 
and of businesses," 

In the Intent survey, Nation'. 1 * 
HhsinIms asked: "When them'* 
inolln-r npjiort unity Id cut income 
taxes, how would you like to sec 
the reduction shaped?" 
Nine out of ''ii n'sj-mndins: 
iod lhat any reduction be 
acmes the hnnrd for individuals and 
mrporalirmy. The renuiiriihfi If I per 
cent was divided between recinn- 
nu-ndjitions that most of the relief 
no to I nwr-r- bracket taxpayers nnd 
other ideas. 

Koberl il. Sample, president of 
Wyjindolle ( 1 hemk-iL* Corp., suit- 
gents iicraHs-the-boiird relief and 
;utd.«i, ' I j I so IwlifVf the time miy 
be at hand seriously to consider 
substituting :i value-ndded tux for a 
part of the corporate income tan." 

A Lop official with one of Amer- 
n-.i'i inr!ii-'fr::il irinrits nerees with 
the firnt part of Mr. Semple's rec- 
nmnvndfttjon but KiiRgpfUs lh.it 
additional relief might Ik- given 
low-income people throL4g|i in- 
creases in (lit 1 optional stattdurd 
rledudion. This is a suggestion thuit 
rilreudy baa considerable Klipjiort in 
Congress. 

"I would like tax incentives 
Knmted. as a substitute for expendi 
tares, (■> those now ntx-ivjnk' din-el 
nuleidies under wo called poverty 
programs," Jinswers Eugene C. 
Zorn, .Ir.. seniiw viee president .ind 
economist for Republic Nutunuil 
Rank of Dallas. He suggi-Ms lax 
crefbls to enciuiruire |hr.rny croups 
to become better educated nnd work 
for their personal enrichment. END 
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HOW ZIP CODE WORKS 

Suppose the Z.p Coda it 60635. The "V 
My* it UOt* to (he MirJwEit. Th» "OS' 
rurrows ir down to Chicago The last two 
(figit»-"-35"-pmpolnl the local cost 
ft'fire. Thi» *llmln*l»t many handling pro- 
cedurw. Tha l»H»r ■» vertrd l»sXor and 
sent mere directly to It* rJeil m*t>0fl . 



Everybody has heard 
about Zip Code- 
Bat not everybody it us- 
ing it. Perhaps some peo- 
ple think of it & s just a 
favor tin the post office— 
something to do if they 
happen to think of it 

But Zip Code is much, 
much moos than that. 

Zip helps, our postal 
workers move mail the 
modem way. With Zip, 
they can sort it faster 
«nij deliver it by more 
direct routes. With Zip, 
they will use modern 
electronic machines that 
"read" Zip numbers and 
tort man fifteen timet 
faster lhan was possible 
before! 

People who don't use 
Zip Code hold up the 
mail for themselves and 
far everyone else. 

So use Zip on every man 
Ing address. Use it on 
your return addresv too. 
When in rtguht about a 
Zip Code, you can call 
your post Office or look 
rt up in th*>r Z3p Cade 
Directory. 

And if sgmeone wntes 
you and doesn't use Zip 
Code— tail him, For us. 
We need all the help we 
can get. 




Mail moves the country— ZIP CODE moves the mail' 

Published at a public service m coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 
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GET RID 
OF THAT 
RUN-DOWN 
FEELING 




You can work harder, and tire less, if you pace 
yourself and harness your normal energy cycles 



■Tm bushed!" 

That's the end-of-the-day keynote for too many 
executives. Why? Because the average manager fights 
ruiure. 

Instead i>f working in rhythms attuned to his 
n : 1 1 n r; 1 1 energy cycle, lie Impose*, without a second 
thnujihi i |i t r i • ■ >n of work lh.il virilities every cell and 
ormin in his body. 

You're a unique individual. Your body has its own 
inherent preferences for work pace, for rest, for periods 
of high activity and for periods of lc*w. These pref- 
erence* arc different for you than for any other per- 
son. 

By diarove ring your own personal energy rhythms, 
.trie! working with tn^ti-,iri of ..^ nn-l them, chum**; .in-' 
you can accomplish the soma amount of work you do 
now at a fraction of your present energy expenditure 

The ability to retain a high level of vitality on the 
work scene is closely liukerJ wilh job artumplixlv 
ment. Repeatedly we see the outstanding achiever 
identified by his imuaggtng physical and men In 1 en- 
ergies. Under the pressure* of today's executive work 
lrtidn, the need to sustain one's energies become* 
crucial, if job and career goals are to be met. 

Fatigue is one of the major threats to personal ef- 
ficiency on the job- Dr, John E. Vaughn, vice presi- 
dent, development. Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Hmherford, N J., conies into daily contact with rrutny 
tap industrialists- and is in i rmMtinti to «-4unriii>iij 
ri''cvantly. 

Dr. Vaughn, who is an energetic, youthful -looking 
limn himself, observes: "Snme executives Keel A') 
years, old at nine o'clock, and Wi ;it five. The 'aging' 
is the consequence of fatigue -and not necessarily 
physical Moreover, excessive feelings of tiredness, re- 



IKMU'tl ■ i r • ■ j . ennu:-:^ -n..-. vour enjoyiuenl of life, 
wreak li.ivn. with .wuir [»«tk> mvl make you feel ye.irs 
older than your birth ccrlificute wi.yH you arc." 

A recent study indicates that fatigue is the priuuiry 
health complaint of many executives In :i survey of 
165 top echelon managers, 4(1 per cent say they fre- 
quently feel tired Here are the executives' own ex- 
planations for their fatigue: 

Job pressure 61 per cent 

Increasing ngc 49 per cent 

Excessive work lotid. 25 per cent 

A few blame personal concerns, ex<:essivc travel or 
roeenl illness for their weariness. For all three cate- 
gories listed, attention paid to working in lune with 
natural energy rhythms eoulr] lessen fanguc. 

The energy chart 

You must have noticed thnt some people easily put 
nut a steady amount of work each dny. while others 
seem to bog down when they need the most energy. 

Prof Norman ft F Maier studied the productivity 
of j>coplr at variottl times nf the dny. and his find- 
ings provide important clues on how to maximize your 
personal efficiency. The chart on lh<< facing page 
shows how the efficient^ of the average person varies 
during a work day. 

Two ibararteriHticji hIihuIcI be noted Kirst most 

people -.' in Id require .il-utl in h< n Ihi morning 

In build up ii full he. id of steam However, after lunch, 
no warm-up period is necessary. 

Second, naml p<up!e experience un HUfiency drop 
during the fourth hour of work both in the morning 
and afternoon. Although nut shown in the chart, the 
efficiency curves of some people show « third trend, 
the end-spurl- 
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Their energy Increases markedly as ti particular 
Koal l usuiilly the end of the day ) is approached. 

The daily cycle is not the only one that influences 
us. Riiy Josephs, public relations executive and au- 
thor of studies in personal efficiency, aa.vii: 

"Research suggests that our energies vary on a long- 
er term cycle of weeks, or even months. Various inves- 
tigators have attributed these longer range cycle* to 
atmospheric conditions, the position of the planet* or 
cosmic rays. 

"However, little is known about these lonia-i- i -•• l«" 
"We do know enough about the daily cycle, bow- 
ever, to use it us a liasis for paring ourselves on the job." 

Adapt to your own 

To discover your own natural energy pattern, chart 
your own tips iind downs of dully efficiency. Charles 
E. Zimmerman, president of Consultants L Designers, 
Inc.. a company which provides personnel In complete 
temporary technical assignments, urges each of his 
people to' 

• Keep 3 record of the time when you feel most ener- 
getic. You need at least a week to net u fair sample. 

• Watch for the hours when fatigue catches up with 
you. 

• Note when you feel sharpest mentally. 

• Record the periods in the day when you find it dif- 
ficult to work 

Soon ihis log should citable you to pinpoint ymir 
strong and weak periods. Then you can arrange your 
daily routine accordingly. 

"For example," Mr. Zimmerman adds, "you'll prob- 
ably Want to stive (he lough Mis hit vour hiim-mcr 
gy periods, routine tasks for the low. Doldrum perl- 
odn needn't Ik- wiusted il von -riir-dulc this time for 
assignments that almost do themjelvtia or require litlle 
mental effort." 

Proper scheduling can also ease the feeling of fa- 
tigue. H. Hamilton Weber, consultant to The Empire 
State Building management, say*: 

"Decide which tasks can be set aside temporarily 



nnd which ones you feel you should stick with. Noth- 
ing can We so fatiguing the nagging feeling of an 
unpleasant, half-finished task that is hanging over 
your brad. 

"Whpre there is no single, large, unpleasant Job to 
tun lend with, it may pay to start one assignment, 
carry il through to a convenient stopping jjoint. and 
then go on to something else. T find that when T re- 
turn to (he first job, my energy and interest are re- 
newed." Mr. Weber adds u pertinent observation: 

"Weariness and boredom are often closely allied," 

Best way Co rest 

"Highly efficient people often appear to be human 
dynamos who can keep up u terrific work pace with- 
001 t. iking any rest," says Stanley Arnold. New York 
marketing consultant 

"That idea is false. Research has shown that all 
people take rest periods— one way or another— and 
that the resullani energy charge-up can be highly ben- 
eficial" 

Says Mr. Arnold: "The choice is not wheihrr von 
should rest or not, but rather what form your rest will 
lake and how you utilize the rest to provide n fresh 
apurk. 

"Some human dynamo types rest by slowing down 
a bit on routine tasks, taking a little longer than U 
actually necessary. SO that they are resting in n fash- 
ion, although no break is apparent in the work pal- 
trim." 

Pace-changing is beneficial. Whether you do this 
by taking a coffee break or by ctimple'clv relaxing in 
your chair for a few minutes makes little difference. 
In fiict, you don't have tn he totally relaxed in order 
to rest, Charles Levinson, president, Steelcnift Mtinu- 
f ncturing Co., maintains. 

"Jual grlljnw awiiv fnnii luv df.nk from !im^ to time 
in enough to make me feel refreshed." he says. This 
jibes with heart research findings which indicate that 
(he recovery rale anion g first mrnnuries is most favor- 
able for men who do not stay chained to (heir desks. 

"The important ihing," stresses Mr. Levtnson, M ls 
to dovetail n-st ficrtoiii. with vmir nver-.-dl work -i bed 
ule so that you take your rest at the point where your 
energy has started to drop off." 

Falsa notions nboul fatigue 

Many popular ideas about the cause of fatigue 
have turned out to be false. Perhaps some of these 
maionneeptions have affected your work activity. 
< 'hr. k ihese ideas- 

• The longer the workweek, the bigger volume of work 
you are able to turn out 

William K Hodson, nresidenl nf Ihe international 
consulting firm of H. B Maynnrd & Co.. Inc., cites re- 
WiWfl ivinducted in a munitions plant which proves 
this statement to he wrong. When Ihe Workweek in 
the plant was gradually cut back from 7(1 hours, work- 
er productivity began to rise so that the increase in 
output per hour just about balanced the decrease in 
total hours worked. 

Of course, this process of reducing the workweek 
could not hp continued indefinitely and still hold out- 
put constant. 

The most effective workweek in terms of total output 




6 5 I 
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Note efficiency chart 
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GET RIO OF THAT RUN-DOWN FEELING continued 




Chart your ups and downs 



._ lt> bo hours Rut fur any one individual, 

the high efficiency work cpon may be entirely different. 
Study yourself. Determine what number of hours on 
the Job leaves you feel inn moat comfortable- ami, of 
course, most productive. 

• Stale air causes headaches, irritation iitkI f;iiiwn-. 
NnrpriNinicly ihi-. w.15 pra\e!i in r\|wTari>-nL- 

conducted by the New Yurk Stale Vrntibuinn Com- 
ini-sj.tr!. I VojHV wi-re confined in fin airtight chamber 
filled with stale air. They com|jl«in*'il ul latitude, 
headaches and similar symptoms. 

On the other hand, people onl-ktc the cnnmbci wlm 
breathed the stale sir piped to them from inside the 
chamber shown! n . » ill rifi cts 

Coni'hwmn- St ib- -dr i* harmful nnJy when it is not 
circulating and interferes with the regulation of body 
tern pern turf. Fatigue and other ill effccti caused hy 
stale air disappear when that same nir is circulated. 

• The mil jar niuiie of eye fatigue is overuse of the eyes. 
Not overuse but misuse of the eyes is the chief cause 

of eye weariness, say the lighting engineers and they 
make these rewmmendations: 

Aim ni uniform illumination. Uneven lighting on 
your desk, either glare or shadow, appreciably lessens 
the time you can iisp your eyes without feeling strain. 

('onsdder your whole visual field. Your eyes must 
adjust not only to your work, but to nearby watte 
and window*. The lighter the color of your walls, the 
greater the light reflection ;md the more even the 
liirhtmc 

Watch the intensity of your light Several studies 
dhow that efficiency improves with greater light inten- 
sity— up to the iilnre point 

• The roan who is tired is probably overworked. 

In most cases, this statement u s half-truth. Com- 
ment* Stephen Ffdor, vice president, Seiko Time 
Corp.: 

"Environmental condition* may lie port of the 
imiw Or it m.i\ Ik- ,i msf ( |f emotional fatigue. A 
man besieged hy home troubles, differences with n 



colleague or superior, or a particularly unpleasant as- 
■-iij!ij)n i nl. i-.iii lie tired without ever lifting a finger. 

"II the problem is emotional, the only way the man 
can find relief is to quit worrying. He must realize 
that worry doesn't alleviate the 1 1.1 s if problem and can 
only impair his physical health. " 

For the problem of worry. and the emotional drag 
it creates. W I- Rockwell, Jr.. president and chief 
executive officer, Rockwell-Standard Corp.. suggests: 

"One of the hest ways to get rid of a substantial 
part of managerial worry is In disi|Kwe of the prolv 
lems that bug you most. Tackle them one jit a time. 
Tf you can't solve a problem yourself, find someone 
who cam" 

If weariness is due to physical causes, one's im- 
mediate surroundings cannot be ruled out, Muscular 
fatigue can he caused by 1 desk or chair that is not 
the right height, rruulfing in a cramped, unromfurr- 

.ible po-,1 |J , 

ni-fittinp clothes can be other sources of fatigue. A 
tight belt jniifhi help hold in the waistline, hut it 
won't help efficiency if it is cutting down on circula- 
tion and breathing 

Of course, it's unwiw tr» neglect the value of a 
change of scene— vacations that refresh both the spirit 
and the phynicid person- to replenish your energy. 
The man who feeia fired may really he "tired of It 
.ill." Ho."s calling for new emotional as well as phyri- 
<mI i uulscapes 

And finally, a lesson that most executives have 
learned well should bo recalled. Maintaining one's 
general health level is hrmic A perirrtie medical check- 
up can miniiniv.c tin- threats In health and physical 
energy— posed by ailments that can Ik- Hf jotted lead 
treated before they become 11 drain, m iiion urns 

REPRINTS of "Oft RUi of That Run-down Fealin^' 
may he obtained from Notion's Business. Hit'* // SI. 
.V. W.. Washington. P C. Price J Jo J,9 copies. 

.70 rent it ftnh: ifl to 99, 2H crnta weh; 100 to 999. 13 
cents each: l/JOit or more. IS centa eitch. Ptraxc en- 
effwe remittance trith order. 
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Spar* conn-buted M ■ public service toy thii mtfeiTjia. 

Pulling together for a better community for you, your family, your neighbor— the United Way. You 
can help all these services when you make your fair share gift to your United Fund or Community 
Chest. You can be glad you gave your fair share, the United Way, because your one gift is working 
wonders al! year round. These are some of the agencies providing services day in and day 
out for the young and old, the friendless, the person who needs help now, members of the "fil* 
Armed Forces. It is you, and all the others who give the United Way, who make possible ^J5& 
the wonders of these community services. 




How many of the United Way 
agencies can you match 
with their symbols? 




AlWrsv f'our^lfllKjr' or 

Arrieripa 
ArTKrl«r! Red CfOiA 

American Social Health 

Asikk: in h nr. 
The Ariririlit Foundation 
Bit Esther* P* »m«lc« 
Hoy Scouts ut America 
Fi' '•>"'. Clubs 
Cernp Fir* Girls 



Cstrwik-. Chant <** 
Child We' tar* laeeua of 

America 
Flomnca GMtvnton 

Association at America 

r„r'i i v -.v.-.-r. 

r,,r, ■- ni.r'. 
QirK Put* 
Goodwill I ml u Uriel 
Jewish CrMnrnun.ty Cenwrs 
Leukemia Society 





MyasltienU Gravis 

f •Min-l.rt'j.P 
National AHoelitiBrt or 
Hearing 4 Swaen 



d.jjrn.-!i" 
flllafli 



hfldanal A»oei«l-an Inr 

Wantei Haaffft 
Netiorwl AWDCiatlon lor 

Bt-lifiJ«r3 CHIIdrari, Inc. 
Netiorul Ciunc'l 40 IM 



Hai&iai Council on 

A'LCioiiim 
Nations' Council of 

Catholic VoutM 
N«1i<m.il r erjpr.itkin of 

Sei1lerr>»nt» *nd 

Nai«nborluod Carrtan 
NaKorint rournJation for 

Naiapnrmtfeuiar m 



NMtofMl KWrtay 

FounttotiDti 
National Lttgal Aid and 

WervJar Association 
National Recreation and 

Park Auoc^rJun 
National nt-MtnLaagua 
ina 5*lv»iton Anny 
"fii velar* AB> 
United Cerwhral patty 
tiniteo Hrflitn Frjunoaeions 
Untied Seaman's Service. 
United 5flf>le* 

OK>r>iMtian( 
Vinlmtf Nurw Services 
■yfiur>8 Men"* Cnrlllian 

Association 
Yovna Wwiiw'i CnrlaiUn 

Aaioclatlon 



Your lair share rift works mint •widari/THE UNITED WAY 

IT lullllgn •o'".ii*i btn.fil by child liii, IjihII* i.rvie* ymilh snWancn ha*l1*arng'etm,druiiir rallil jrid uMcnfn iha Aimiri furcrm t<um 91,000 llmud 1 *** **• 




e, 





i»an »(■■<• »ow" «i»r« I'll. 



Although it's a familial* story to you, many of your em- 
ployees have only a foggy idea of how this powerful, effi- 
cient, private competitive system of ouis works. To improve 
and lu-oaden public understanding of our private business 
system, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
developed a new study course. 

It's called "Understanding Economics." 

This article is the third of a series hased on "Under- 
standing Economics," and ti lls how our banks, such as the 
one shown above, help create money. 
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WHAT YOUR PEOPLE 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
OUR BUSINESS SYSTEM 



How we manage our money 



Will Roger* once «aid that the 
three greatest inventions were fire, 
the wheel and centra] banking. 

Practically every Iwsic commod- 
ii v kn4nsji in man -including cai- 
tle, from which the term "pecuni- 
ary" is derived has been used at 
cine time or another as a medium 
of exchange. 

This is the principal function of 
Upney, People do not desire money 
for ilH own Mike. They want il fur 
what it wiU bring in exchange. 

Bui we may not wish In spend 
our money just now. If we sow 
some or it for Inter use, it is nerving 
(i second purpose oh n store of 
value. 

Also, i( we borrow or lend money 
for future repayment with interest, 
money is serving as n standard of 
deferred payment. 

Finally, the keeping of business 
records, especially books of account, 
ntjuiri^ e\prv*,hig lh<< vahjiti i»f 
many things: Income, expenses, 
jirulils. ,is.-.rtb. liiilulitiet- nnd own 
era' equity. This (fives money its 
fourth use— as a unit of account. 

There are three principal kinds 
of money in the United States to- 
day: Coin, currency and demand 
deposits. 

Demand deposits, which are in- 
tangible and invisible, make up over 
three <iii. nil r- nl mil imun > Th-'M 
demand (U'l.ioMiiri. or chcckl«n<k 
money, are created not by the gov- 
ernment hut by our private hank- 
ing Mv.-.!<-3ii sni. ict't in niiveriirnpitl 
regulation. 

Not .'ill hank* carry cheeking ac- 
counts. Those ihai do are called 

COmmen iai tin Ilk ; 

'STiere are two ways in which de- 
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mand deposits payable by cheek 
come into being. 

The first way is widely recog- 
nized -by an actual phyMcal ti 1 1 1- 
fcr tif cash 1 »r a negotiated check 
fhr.xiL'h ihe hank teller's window. 

'l"he second way is rmi *u gnieral- 
!y understood hy tin- hank's rredii- 
ing to the depositor's account the 
amount of a loan made In him, This 
.urn ml u iy ifi how tin- commercial 
banking system literally creates 
money. 

Mow banks craato money 

An illustration will make thie 
clear. 

Suppose ymir bank hai- demand 
deixwits payable of S10 million 
Does jt maintain cash reserves of 
that amount na an asset bucking 
for this liability? No, 

Why not? It doesn't have to 
either as a legal requirement or us 
il practical necessity. If it in unit- 
jeel hi the 1 - ■ u - 1 1 nssiu' require- 
ments of the l"*Kfor:iJ Urs >v . 
tern, it must maintain on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
its district about 15 per cent of its 
own deposi: liahilir.i."? 

In the present example, its legal 
reserve will amount to SI, 5 million 
and any additional cash on hand can 
serve as the basis for loans to the 
public on which the hank can earn 
no interest income. 

What is the secret of this power 
in the bunking system? The an- 
swer is in two parts 

First of nil. the fact that ours 
is a fractional reserve system. If 
banks were required to maintain 
JfJG per cent cash reserves against 
deposit liabilities, then would he 



ruM'Tfces* 1<v supjjort loan*, and 
the banks would be nothing more 
than storehouses for cash 

In Ihe siiunrJ place, ihe habile 
and customs of the public in .arepi 
inn; and using checkbook money 
(demand deposits) as a medium of 
exchange gives the banks con 11 • 
denes that for the most part ex- 
changee of money between buyer* 
and sellers of goods and services 
will be accomplished mainly 
through debits r decreases) nnd 
credits (increases 1 to demand de- 
posit account* at banks rather than 
involve the use of cash. 

What Central bank* do 

Wuv. .in.-- .. central bank 1 some- 
times called 0 "banker's bank"* fit 
in!., ihe li.nikmt; sski.-hi 1 In ihree 
main ways 

1> Through it, the government 
provides a means of expediting the 
clearance nf checks and providing 
currency and coin on u nationwide 
basis , 

2. The central hunk nets up and 
administers uniform standard* of 
bank performance, thereby protect- 
ing Ihe public from bank misman- 
agement and failure. 

3. Operating through the centra] 
hank the government can "lean 
against the prevailing winds" of in- 
flation ur dellatnm h can trv in 
curb exeessive bank lending when 
inflafion threatens and to encour- 
age 11k boding when deflation 11- 
the danger. 

This is done by controlling (he 
amount of excess cash ia the bank- 
ing system. The central hunk has 
available powers to influence credit. 

Although cummercial banks are 
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decisions 
decisions 

It's easy to make a decision— but making 
the right decision can be tough— espe- 
cially if you're short on facts or expe- 
rience. 

Fortunately, yuu don't hnve tn go it 
alone or make business decisions by 
guess or by gosh. You can get the facts 
you need from your trade or professional 
association. It has expert knowledge in 
numerous areas, including education, re- 
search, public relations, marketing, or 
industry practices. 

Decide today to join the. trade or profes- 
sional association serving your Geld. It 
will he an easy decision— the right one. 



pointers 
for Progress 

through trade and prQTewional associations 



the only kind that can create de- 
posit money by expanding loans or 
destroy it 'by rnntrjicting loans', 
thi-r*- .in ns my <4li*-r i-inii-. .if final) - 
cial institutions. Some, like savings 
nnd lonn associations, have grown 
in size enormously as the mortgage 
market mushroomed. 

In the same way, the great ex- 
pansion of automobile and durnhle 
consumer good* financing stimulat- 
ed the growth of sales finance «>m- 
ponies. 

In contrast to commercial bank;; 
with their power to change the 
irnmi'v supply fmaoeial iuterniedi- 
urit'H, although lacking ilii» power, 
:nnv,> nionoy around with eonfiidiv 
able dispatch and in huge quanti- 
ties from geographic areas of cred- 
it surplus to areas of deficit 

Why mftney Values change 

An far back as the writings of 
John I-ocke, the famous Seventeenth 
("entury English philosopher and 
fccjiHimiat, and even earlier. 
!huUL'hrffil |mii|)Ii' have hwn curinaq 
about the reason* for changes in 
the value of money 

A prevalent view, and oni- that 
persists to into day, is that if the 
quantity of money increases, this 
will bring nboul a proportionate 
rise in prices iJatl in money's val- 
ue), and if the quantity of money 
decreases, it will erne*- prkvs m 
^riM-T il lo f.ill proportionately 

This is called Irn? quantity theory 
of money 

But the vulue of money, like the 
value of anything i-l^c rrueiii!, will 
ri-»- il | Pit- Himiand fur M i- stron^r 
than supply. Its vulutr will decline 
if its supply is stronger thnn its 

Hr matin 

< YilliHf^ |i,i-mkJ <he Federal lie 

serve Act in 1913 to provide u 
source of uddilionol reserves lor 
lain'\s iinri make thorn- reserves 
available when consistent with nu- 
hivt.il uni.riiif poliry 

Over the yenrs, flu* i-eoiionii<- 
jjnaln have ['lumped from "mwlini! 
the legitimate credit needs of husi- 
nes.-" t... sljiK'lizinu the- value ul 
money .incl, eiirri'tilly, lo providing 
a ttionev mipph adequate to the 
needi! ot growth without inllatioti 
ar deflation and with maximum em- 
ployment. 

These goals nre broadly enough 
defined to avoid tying the Fed'* 
hands. Such would, of course, bt> 
the case if it were required liy law 
to stabilize n particular price level. 
In fact, (he l-'ed In.- always reniKtid 
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being tied down id a specific iroal of 
Ihis kinrj. 

The de[>ivR=nnn of the 1630'a 
brought amendments to the Federal 
Reyerve Act. Esaentiully. these 
nmendments centralized control of 
the system in the Board of Gover- 
nors and created the Federal Open 
Market Committor, which hoe be- 
CQUM the* mnm important unit in the 
Fed to set and implement monetary 
policy. 

The red's operations 

Here is how open-market opera- 
tions work. Suppose the cent ml 
bunk wishes tu add to the money 
supply because it believes the eeon- 
omy needs mors? money. Th* Fed- 
■nil i (pen Mcirke, < '• niimi! t. ■<• r*.m 
posed of the Board of (Governors 
and five Reserve Hunk lYej-inViiix, 
will decide !" buy povrrnment se- 
curities for the system's account 
und will issue a directive to this 
effect to the New York Reserve 
Bank, it* ajtent for this purpose. 

The corresponding change in tin- 
commercial hanks will be that 
hunks' reserves irn iif > 

The reiison is that when the 
FOMC buys securities in the open 
market from commercial banks ns n 
group, it will pay by checks drawn 

on itself When the checks are de- 
posited in the Fed by the hunks, the 
Fed will (i- -In their reserve ac- 
counts. 'By law, tinium»rc«d n-.mk 
depottil baUince* .it the central kink 
count as legal reserves. ) 

Since tin- coiuiuerci.d kinkinu 
system can expand deposit credit bp 
a multiple of any increment in re- 



serves, if the legal reserve ratio i« 
20 per eenl 1 one fifth 1 , tht- banking 
system will lie iihle to esjmnd its 
tOWM and deposit-money creation 
by five times the increase In un- 
committed reserves. 

Just the opposite wilt occur if the 
Fed 8t«lls government securities in 
the open market, since bank re- 
serves will then be destroyed rather 
than created. 

Although open-market openitions 
fire by far the most important Fed- 
eral Reserve imslrutnent of mone- 
tary policy, it has two others: 

* Changes in the interest rate 
churned member Iwinks that borrow 
reserves from iL 

• Cr-Jingos in the required reserve 
ratio. 

Out gold s(ocli shrinks 

A I thou (th gold in iniill mumrianl 
today, it is no exaggeration to say 
thnt gold has been pushed out of 
sight in our domestic monetary ar- 
r:ifWitienl> 

However, it is still quite visible 
as interruitional money, The Trea- 
s 1 1 r v holds our monetary gold stock, 
I'Ih- l''i'iiur;il Re-i>.Tvr l.-nlo mervly 
hold certificates representing the 
jjold that they h«ve turned over t.i 
the Treasury hh required by btW. 

The Treasury, to maintain the 
interri:it|iin:i| ii'M value nf Th.' dnl 
lar. stands ready tu buy or sell jjold 
in unlimited amount* in dealings 
with foreign governments, at $35 
i ■■- 1 n.iriL'f. 

Bnlanoe of payments deficits have 
caused Us to lust jjuld to foreign 
governments. As a result, our 



moneUirv mild stock, which jfrew 
from $17.5 billion in 1339 to 822.9 
billion in 19JiO, bus dropped since 
the late 1950'b. 

This has been the consequence of 
increased claims of foreigners upon 
us, lint- In <MJi varimlK intfTTi:i!:on:tl 
grants and loans, investment by 
American firms in foreign coun- 
tries, rising ex|M-nd<ture*i by Amer- 
icans on foreign goods and, <<spt»- 
cially. services such as tourism and 
shipping. 

It is significant that the mount- 
ing public concern about mi r ti.,1 
mm i- payments problem since 
1959 has focused on the attendant 
loss of gold mostly tu Europe. This 
indicates the popular belief that 
gold is the ultimate money sub- 
stance in our monetary system. 

Switch to government bonds 

This is true so far as our inter- 
national economic relations lire con- 
cerned, but jt ia only partially true 
with respect to our domestic mone- 
tary system. Remember, the Fed 
legally needs to hold only 26 per 
nut rtf ir- reservi", ItWiituI Federal 
Reserve notes in jjold. The remain- 
ing 75 per cent can consist of gov- 
ernment securities. It need not hold 
gold against its deposit liabilities. 
At present ite tfold reserves or "cov- 
er" equals about 36 per cent of its 
Federal Reserve note liabilities 

This means that as gold "leaks" 
out of our monetary system, the 
Fed can repuice i| by open-market 
purchase* of government securities. 

In fact, this is What has been go- 
ing on in recent years. END 
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THE NEW GENERATION 



Are America's students 
flunking capitalism? 



BY JEFFREY ST. JOHN 



"Who is John Grit?" is n question lie inn listed 
by those joining arw of the most remarkable and grow- 
ing cultural revolutions nmong America's young. 

.John ( I ill is the idealised rain and the dynamic 
hero in the brat -selling novel "Atlas Shrugged." which 
nine years After its publication continues to sell he- 
twecn MM i/MMi and 2<)0.QQ0 copies annually for it* nu 
thor. Ayn Rand, Nol .since her earlier Vw-at-sr-l I phl 
work, "The Fountainhend," hiii n novel, and its crea- 
tor, been so widely rlisrussed Jinri debated arming 
young people both at home and abroad. 

This development, largely unreported by the press, 
is in sharp contrast to the belief that the political left 
h.i- (Km lovully ;ind iillcgiance of rnosi youris Ann t 
icans. In fact, by all indications this columnist can 
discern, the "Ob|ecih ist" movement ■ A.vn Rami 
titles it) among young Americans is a serious inttl 
lectu.il, philosophical challenge to the political left 
And hrr new book. "Capitalism: The Unknown 

llie.il." js line of the few inti'llci 1ll.ll works : i v.- 1 F I lh|p I"' 

young people that presents the mon (I .-mi ■■-m- 

hope of capitalism in the modern nge. 

Ayn Rand's appeal to young people was vividly 
brought home during a rare personal appearance at 
Boston's famed Ford Halt Forum thia past spring. 
I counted onh > ui'Viuiisly over the age of Ho in the 
audience of 3,000. The majority were neatly turned 
out. inn Nigeut-lookini; \ . •<> n _ ta-oril) who g:ivf- Ayn 
Hand a standing and sustained ovation when she 
came onstage. 

In an exclusive, lengthy interview, u her Mimha;- 
ton apartment, Where she works and lives with her 
husband, Frank O'Connor, a talented artist, Ayn 
Rnnd ranged over a wide area of problems thai af- 
fect young people- 



Mr. St- John is a journalist and 
radio commentator with Radio 
New York Worldwide rind a con- 
Hultant to the Research Institute 
of America on youth attitudes. 
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Rejecting the label, "comservative," she prefers to 
he called "' precapitalist." She maintains that young 
people today have no idea what capitalism is. what 
was its history, or its record of remarkable achieve- 
ment She charge* that capitalism and businessmen 

Il;im- In'I'O the willing S id in is of smear* noi l it j.sl oi l ions 

that have part of their origins in the classrooms of the 
ration's colleges and untveraites, 

"College students," she remarked, "who stand for 
i^pilnlism and have accepted it are still a minority. 
Bui when a proper case is presented for capitalism 
ii'-i .i 1 1 1 i c I l Hi - of ;he iijiul, Rrpubiican-apulogct it rase 
-when i\ proper case ie given for laissez-faire capi- 
talism, young people are enormously receptive." 

She indicts American education as the major cause 
for undercutting the confidence and contributing to 
the uncertainty of young people today. "'If they are 
taught." she remarked, "that man's mind is not valid, 
is no! eiiLVi|jeteat [.» ifrisp the f ids of reality, nul !bt( 
certainty is impossible to man, and they are taught 
that in every class, they certainly lack confidence in 
themselves .did .UP left in .1 stale nf illtelfedll.il help- 
lessness." 

Executives who are concerned with the crisis of cor- 
|iorate recruitment on the campus shoulil consider 
two questions: 

Does the rejection of business as ti career hy some 
students stem frnrn the onlri lanced, often biased, view 
they receive in the duSUUUJU on the moral meaning 
of capitalism. 

Does not such a climate call for a reappraisal of 
the business community's financial support of major 
U. 8. educational institutions? 

Perhaps what is urgently needed is the creation of 
a fund for the establishment of a chtair of economics 
nt leading universities that would prc^erM to the stu- 
dents a proper and consistent case of capitalism. 

As Ayn Rand wmte in "Capit.iliHm 'I"Hi! Un- 
known Ideal": 

". . . it is capitalism's alleged champions who are 
responsible for the fact that capitalism is being dt- 
Htroyed without :i hearing, without ji (rial, without 
any public knowledge of il*. principles, its nature, or 
its moral meaning " 
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FOR $7.50 A MONTH, 
A SMALL BUSINESS 
CAN LOOK LIKE 
A BIG ONE. 



With a Pitney-Bowes postage meter. 
IBM uses one. So does Boeing. Pan 
Am. Benrus. Xerox. And Morty Peetluk. 

Morty runs P&G Plumbing in Plain- 
view, Long Island. Maybe he sends 30 
pieces of mail a month. Yet if you ever 
got a bill from him, you'd never know 
his office is located in one corner of his 
home. Morty Peetluk is one of hundreds 
of thousands of small businessmen who 
uses a Pitney-Bowes postage meter. 

For only $7.50 a month, you too 
can have a small desk model postage 
meter like the one shown. With it you 
can print the exact postage you need 
when you need it. Turn 
the dial to the amount 
required. Insert the 
envelope. Pull the 
handle. You've neatly 
stamped, post- 
marked and can- 
celled your envelope in one 
shot. Even your own little ad- 



vertisement is printed at the same time. 
You're looking big already. No sloppy 
stamps. No ugly postmarks. And when 
you need more postage, take your 
meter down to the post of- 
fice and they'll fill it up with 
postage for you. 

J ust I i kethey dof or I BM . 
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For InfttfTnalipn i on our desk model or electric postage meter mailing m^-nrnes. write Ptlney-Bowes, Inc., 1313 Pacific St, Stamford 
Connecticut neiCW Postage Mal*n. Addresser-Printers, Folders. Inserter*, Counter* t, Imprinters. Stoles, Mellof»nen h Cotl*tor», Copers! 



FAIR 
WEATHER 
FRIENDS 



Remember last year when the un- 
ion boys were demanding- as their 
rigtit that they share in the record 
profits of American business? 

That was when profits were up. 

Since then profits have been fall- 
ing off. 

Funny how silent union leaders 
have been about wanting" to share 
this down trend. 
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MORE THAN BOO. 000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 




Chuck Allen came to Mississippi 
to test-fire Apollo moon rockets* 



Look what his family 
got in the bargain. 




Charles G Allen, former Air Force colonel with 
two degrees in aeronautical engineering, 
moved to southeast Mississippi to test tire 
rockets for the Apollo moon flight 

His proiect the 82 foot. 532-ton. 17.400- 
mph Setum V second stage, built by North 
American Aviation Scene NASA's 140.000- 
acre, S300 million Mississippi Test Facility m 
Hancock County The giant rocket assemblies 
are barged there for performance tests before 
going to the Cape— and out of this world 

The Aliens came to Gulfport via California, 
Manila, Tokyo and other exotic addresses 
But. now it's Mississippi — for keeps. 
"Wonderful living," say Chuck and Virginia 
Allen "When we retire, we'll be right here" 

They cite advantages like year-round wa;ir 
fun with children Brett. Tony and Maureen. 
Fine universities. Cultural attractions like the 
beautiful Gulfport library (left) 

Great country, this Southland And we of 
The Sauthern Company system are proud of 
the role we play in its continued march — 
providing abundant low-cost electrical Power 
for Progress over a dynamic 120.000 square- 
mile area. 




fThe 
Southern 
Company 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 



ak: mn . '-■<•-•.••■'■) 
Oaa'flU POWW- Company 
Qui* Powar Cnrnp«iiy 

TAX- PAVING - INVESTOR-OWNED 



MlailtaJppI Pg«tr Com**.ny 
Snumain Bt.cirie o*n»mii>te Co 




Mnil ranljl yirdi and many Ford Inrtnr rfflal»rc rent Ford Vvcld 
mm wjulpniMit by th* dflv, wet*., m fttonlh S« iha YnHaw P/igm 



Known for 
the companies 
it keeps. 




Hiqh- production Ford tractor-loader-backhoes help keep many 
companies in the black -from coast to coasl. ■ For example. Ford 
keeps a company's production climbing — with 50 percent more 
digging power than before from a Ford backhoe. Plus fasl cycling. 
Reason 7 \t\ line mounted crowd and lif| cylinders. An extra bonus : 
pinpoint accuracy through a 185 degree swing of (he backhoe 
■ Next. Ford keeps a company moving matt- rials swiftly, smoothly 
and economically. With up to 4,500 lb lift capacity of a Ford self • 
leveling loader. With a fast lift -dump -lower cycle. And, on precise 
peeling jobs, easy-feathering valves accurately control bucket 
depih. ■ Ford keeps a company saving annually on upkeep. Inter- 
vals belwtifn servicing h.m 1 I i.^n -.ntistantially increased. 300 
hours between oil changes 600 hours from spark plugs. 1200 
hours from diesel futif filters. ■ Keep your company in [hi 1 b!<icfc 
with a profit-making Ford rig, 10, 13, 15 and 17 ft digging 
depths. 2,000 to 4.500 lb loader capacities. 
See your Ford tractor and equipment dealer 
soon, m Ford Tractor Division. 2500 East Maple 
Road. Birmingham, Michigan 4S012. 




